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' yentured to inquire of him the name of the 1 —- in pfart at least, in one of our national ves- || question herein referred to. That question, as has 
newspaper thus specially honored, and was an- || sels, ¢ ispatched to the coast of Asia for the pur- |) been repeatedly shown, does not at all arise upon 
awered, as I expected to be, that it was the New || pose of bringing this distinguished exile into our || this simple resolution ef welcome. and | protest 
York Courier and Enquirer. Sir, 1 had read in || midst, He is in America, in some capacity or an- || against this hasty and extemporaneous decision of 
the same paper everything brought to our notice || other, and at our invitation. Thiscountry has not || a great question of national policy, which isentitled 
this morning by the honorable gentleman, and || yet been chosen as his permanent home, and we |) to a calm and extended examination at our hands, 

in all its grave and momentous bearings, and con- 


. i i , . 
{ had also read more than one overwhelming | all know that he has long since explicitly announced 
cerning which the ablest and most experienced 
statesmen of the Republic might well differ. Certain 


refutation of every slanderous allegation which || his intention to return ina few weeks to Europe. 
this Thersites of the American press had dared to || I confess that I cannot understand how he can be 
fulminate against the exalted object of his fiend- | otherwise than regarded as our guest, towards | 
ish hostility. [ shall not go into details on this |} whom we are bound, in every form, to exercise |) this country who have avowed the opinion that a 
head at present. It would be useless to do so; || the rites of a cordial hospitality. ‘The gentleman || discreet and enlightened regard to our own safety 
but | venture to asseverate, that there is not || says that inasmuch as the resolution inviting him || and honor, as one of the independent nations of 
one criminatory accusation that James Watson hither describes himasa person supposed by us to || the earth, re quires that we should, in some form 
Webb has presumed to publish against Governor || be desirous of emigrating and settling permanently or other, assert at this time, the acknowledged 
Kossuth which has not been so effectually dis- || among us, and, inasmuch as he has now conclu. |! principle of international law, that ** every nation 
sroved, in ether newspapers of New York, and || ded not to abanden his own country permanently, || shall have the richt to make and alter its ‘political 
yy the adduction of testimony the authenticity of || he is net at all entitled to be considered “the guest || institutions to suit its own condition and conveni- 
which no man of standing will dispute, as to || of the nation.”” Well, sir, it does seem to me that || ence.’’ This principle is one of the utmost value 
cover the author of these heartless calumnies with || the honorable gentleman’s philological explana- || in itself, and not less important to us than to other 
the most lasting contempt. Does the honorable || tons are of a most unsatisfactory character, and || civilized nations; and it is undeniably true that 
Senator from Alabama know who this James || such as hardly demand more than the passing || movements have occurred within the last year or 


it is, that there are very distincuished gentlemen in 


Watson Webb is? Why, this is the renowned || notice already bestowed upon thetn. 1! two, of a nature to call the validity of this pi ineiple 
., . . } rm ‘ ° . . . . . ‘ ‘ 
personage who left the shores of America, early The Senator from Alabama is greatly dissatis- into serious question, and which, if notin some way 


in the administration of General ‘Taylor, under || fied with the language employed by Governor || checked, must eventually subvert it forever. Sir, 
very peculiar circumstances, as Charge to Vienna; || Kossuth on several occasions since his arrival in || the views so forcibly prese nted by Governor Kas- 


and whose nomination was rejected by an indig- this country, and especially with his reply to the || suth touching this point, are not now declared for 
nant Senate with indications of scorn, such as || Philadelphia committee. The gentleman says: the first time in thiscountry. ‘They have been long 


have never been known to mark any similar trans- || ‘When the news reached Governor Kossuth thatthe |; aro declared by some of our ablest and moat con- 
action in our annals, Rumor says that only seven ee arenes Se Penns fam Eee _ servative statesmen in the two Houses of Con- 
Senators could be induced to vote for his conirm- iad auonead sraibens & alae bene a sauieeat Cun |; gress, in language of wonderful force and clearness, 
ation. I shall not undertake to trace out the his- gress.”? without, I believe, calling forth disapproval in any 
tory of this personage as the habitual promulgator Sir, | have seen no such lecture; I have seen no || quarter. In proof of this, I beg leave to read in 
of printed scandal, and as a mercenary and time- proof of Governor Kossuth’s becoming offended | hearing of the Senate the extracts from the speech 
serving political parasite. It is,in my judgment, |) with the action of Congress at all; nor, in my judg- of the present Secretary of State, [Mr. Wensrer,] 
by no means to be regretted that Kossuth has || ment, did the printed extract read from Governor | UPOn the Greek question, in the year 1823, to which 
escaped the laudations of the New York Courier || Kossuth’s reported address to the Philadelphia ] referred in the beginning of these remarks. 
and Enquirer. ‘The exorbitant and unblushing |) conmmittee at all warrant the description now given | I shall not, on this occasion, declare my own entire 
eulogist of the bloody house of Hapsburg cannot || of it by the honorable gentleman. He expressed |) Sanction of the doctrines then asserted by Mr. 


but hate, with all the demoniac intensity of an |) his regret simply, in decorous and respectful lan- || Webster. Still less will I take it upon myself to 
evil nature, the man whose resplendent virtues and || eyage, that Congress had hesitated about according || denounce or to censure them; but | venture toassert, 
high achievements have caused him to be recog- || him a national reception, and added: ” || that Kossuth has neither gone further, nor is likely 
nized throughout the world as peculiarly and pre- “ Had { known that in the same place, where I was invi- || hereafter to go further, than did Mr. W ebster 
eminently qualified for the high part which Louis |) ted to this country by an act of Congress, the same body || during the calm and peaceful administration of 
Kossuth is evidently destined to enact on the the- |; Would now decline to bid me a weicome, 1 would have ||) Mr, Monroe, in asserting the policy of this coun- 
atre of continental Europe, as the heroic avenger || ought that I was not a welcome guest.” try touching the attempts of the Allied Powers of 
of long-suppressed freedom, and the chastiser of Ww hy, sir, surely if Congress should refuse to Europe to intervene for the purpose of putting 
earth’s haughtiest and most heartless tyrants. || bid him welcome, he could not do otherwise than || down republican governments newly springing 


[To-day Mr. Foorr continued: come to the conclusion that he was not welcome. || jnto existence on that continent. It is thus that 

Mr. President, | was not less surprised than || If we refuse to welcome him, will he be welcomed || Mr, Webster expressed himself more than twenty- 
mortified when I heard from the lips of the Senator || by us? And if thus refused a welcome, will he || five years ago: , 
from Alabama, the same erroneous views of the have a right still to regard himself as welcome? “1 might well, Mr. Chairman, avoid the responsibility of 
character of the Hungarian struggle, and of the con- He ventures to add, that had he anticipated this || this measure, if it had, in my judgment, any tendency to 
duct of Kossuth in connection therewith. If the || refusal of welcome, he ‘* would not have wished to || change the policy of the country. With the general course 


7 oe : ‘ . al . : : : of that policy I am quite satisfied. The nation is prosper 
honorable gentleman had taken pains to inform intrude. Certainly, sir, this language is exceed- ous, peace tul,and happy; and I should very re i tantly 
himself somewhat better in regard to the historic ingly proper and not at all disrespectful in 1S |) putits peace, prosperity, or happiness at risk. It appears 
topics which he has discussed this morning with so || character. What gentleman in the world would || to me, however, that this reselution is strictly conformable 

ch spiri ; re heen able ‘oid the || wish to intrude under the circumstances stated ? to our general policy, and not only consistent with our 
much spirit, he would have been able to avoid the | interests, but even demanded by a large and liberat view of 


multiplied errors which he has committed, and the || Again: the gentleman insists that the intention 
i injustice which he has unwittingly done to || of Kossuth is to involve us in European war. I 

ossuth and his Hungarian associates. I can hope not, sir; and i must confess that I have seen “ Te cannot be denied that the great political question of 
assure the gentleman that, when he shall hereafter || ot the least evidence yet of his entertaining any |! this age, is, that between absolute and regulated govern 
have leisure for a more thorough exploration of | such intention. He has certainly, on many occa- ments. The substance of the controversy is, wheher so 
the subject, he will discover with some surprise sions, most explicitly disavowed any such design; = cual bave any pert y mem n gove tument. Whether 
the grievous extent to which he has been misled || and I hold in my hand a New York newspaper, | vor agene ie mapa phe tlh wetting 


: . > ‘ ‘ : t: . n° er ee with more or less mixture of hereditary power, ur wholly 
by the ingenious fabrications to which he seems || 11 which is published an authorized declaration || eiective, or representative, may perhaps be considered as 


those interests.”’ 


Again he says: 


to have yielded the most implicit credence. If it || from him, which reads as follows: || subordinate. ‘The main controversy is between that abso 

should turn outin the progress of the debate to be at || ‘<The impression having gone out through some of the oe anal 3 aoe ae o Seah enateet ran 2 aastiemaee 
: te. . . | : ale : e purpose of Governo suth : ; “ve ReaS SOVETT WETEOUS COMET, SEE , — 

all necessary to bring forward here authentic evi- | public journals, that the purpose of Governor Kossuth aims |) 0) constitutional aystem, which restrains sovereign discre- 


° . , || ata forcible intervention in foreign affairs, we take leave to | al / 7 . 
dence in refutation of the slanderous statements | say, on authority, that such is not the fact. He asks sim- | tion, and asserts that society may claim, as matter of right, 


of the New York Courier and Enquirer, and no |} ply that England and America shall unite in affirming the | 5° ome Ny ae eo re —— 
other Senator should find it convement to do so, | policy that ‘every nation shall have the right to make and || oowested aunent th ae pi - ms vat ee canine 
may be tempted to assume the performance of this || er its political institutions to suit its own condition and |) Ty i. oyposed, however, Whenever and wherever it shows 
task, F . . || convenience,’ and that the two nations (England ‘and : 

» For the present I shall decline it, and pro- || 


. America) shall not only respect, but cause to be respected, || *#¢!f, by certain of the great potentatenas Europe ; and it 
ceed to notice several remarks which fell from the this ieee so as to eee Russia from again manihdinn a epaeeee — —— oh Se 
honorable Senator in regard to the circumstances her armies into Hungary. He holds that the me wide | mart om en United States, as we as in rane to any 
connected with the coming of Kossuth to this coun- difference between a resolute attitude, powerful enough to other State, or nation, if time and circumstance should ren- 
try, and his conduct since he ‘wad prevent interference, and the going to war to repulse an in der auch opposition expedient. 

h since he arrived upon our || tervention already commenced. Governor Kossuth has |) “":. Ww. part it becomes this country to take on a question 
8 ores. The honorable gentleman denies that Kos- |! not intended to suggest that America should copy the exain- of this cam so far aa it is called upon to take any part, can- 
suth is the guest of the nation, and contends that || ple of France during our Revolution, according to the let- | not be doubtful. Our side of this question is settled for us 
the language of the original joint resolution invi- | ter, but according to the spirit. The circumstances are || oven without our own volition. Our history, our situation, 
ting him to this country, affords conclusive proof widely different, and all that ean be hoped is, that a great 


. ae °C eae , lecide ’ a 
: . ; . aa | and fr@e country like this should act in behalf of Freedom ae fave ds tne to ask whether we have 
os repanion of this notion. This, it really seems | according to the time and the circumstances in which it is 
me, Is a very strange position. The gentle- 


j 1? an option. Our place is on the side of free institutions.”” 
|| placed. er ; 

. : : rath : Further on, he thus continues: 

man will not, surely, deny that the resolution did I am not prepared at this moment to express | : 


invi i . : : : “<7 will now, Mr. Chairman, advert to those pretensions, 
invite him to our shores, and that he is now ree | my views in regard to the true policy of this : 


in . odie eos , put forth by the allied sovereigns of continental Europe, 
accordance with that invitation, and brought |i country at the present moment upon the delicate U whieh seem to me calculated, if unresisted, to bring inw 
5 
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disrepute the principles of our Government, and indeed, to 
be wholly incompatible with any degree of nationai inde 
pendence, I do not introduce these considerations for the 
sake of topics. {[ am not about to declaim agamst crowned 
heads, nor to quarrel with any country for preferring a form 
of government different from our own. The choice that 
we exercise for ourselves I am quite willing to leave also 
to others, but it appears to me that the pretensions of which 
I have spoken are wholly inconsistent with the independ 
ence of nations generally, without regard to the question 
whether their governments be absolute, monarchical, and 
limited, or purely popular and representative. I have a 
most deep and thorough conviction that a new era has 
risen in the world, that new and dangerous combinations 
are taking place, promulgating doctrines and fraught with 
eonsequences wholly subversive in their tendency, of the 
public law of nations, and of the general liberties of man 
kind. Whether this be so or not, is the question which I 
now propose to examine, upon such grounds of iniorma- 
tion as the common and public meaus of kuowledge dis- 
close.’? 


Mr. Webster then proceeds to examine, and to 
comment with great freedom and boldness upon 
various public documents, bearing evidence of the 


formal combination which had been entered into | 


by the despotic Powers of Europe against free 
stitutions, and gives expression to the following 
generous sentunents: 


** Rut the second, and, if possible, the still more objec 


tionabie principle, avowed in these papers, is the right of 


forcible interference in the affairs of other States. <A right 
to control nations in their desire to change their own gov 

ernment, wherever it may be conjectured, or pretended, 
that such change might furnish an example to the subjects 
of otber States, is plainly and distinctly asserted. The 
same Congress that nade the declaration at Laybach, had 
declared, before its removal from Troppau, ‘ that the Pow- 








| law of the world. 


‘ers have an undoubted right to take a hostile attitude in | 
‘regard to those States in which the overthrow of the gov- | 


* ernment may operate as an exainple.’ 


“There cannot, as [ think, be conceived a more flagrant | 
violation of public law, or national independence, than is | 


contained in this declaration, 

** No matter what be the character of the government re- 
sisted ; no matter with what weight the foot of the oppres 
sor bears on the neck of the oppressed ; if he struggle, or if 
he complain, be sets a dangerous exainple of resistance— 


and from that moment he becomes an object of hostility to | 


the most powerful potentates on the carth. I want words 
to express my abhorrence of thts abominable principle.”’ 
But, Mr. President, it seems that we are now 
urged by certain honorable Senators to be exceed- 
ingly cautious how we receive Kossuth, or hazard 
a declaration of opinions which may by ‘vossibil- 
ity give offence to the Emperor of Russia. We 


are urged to do notbing that can possibly have | 


the effect of wounding his delicate sensibilities. 


Well, sir, if I thought that the language of manly | 


indignation uttered by members of this body 
could awaken the least remorse or mortification 
in the ice-bound bosom of this potential person- 
age, and constrain him, for a single moment, 
to open the portals of his iron heart to the throb- 
bings of a genial sympathy towards the millions 
whom he has so cruelly oppressed, and the hun- 
dreds of thousands whem he has so ruthlessly 
slaughtered in Hungary and in Poland, I should 
even be willing to continte this debate a day or 
two longer, as fatiguing and disagreeable as it has 
certainly become to those participating in it, and 


as offensive and disgusting as it has also become | 


to the whole country. But to return to Mr. Web- 
ster’s speech. 


ple of forcible intervention: 


He says, in relation to the princi- | 


“J trust every enlightened man throughout the world | 


will oppose it, and that especially, those who, like ourselves, 


are fortunately out of the reach of the bayonets that enforce | 
it, will proclaim their detestation of itin a tone both loud | 


and decisive. The avowed object of such declarations is 
w preserve the peace of the world. But by what means is 
it proposed to preserve this peace? Simply, by bringing 
the power of all governments to bear against all subjects. 
Here is to be established a sort of double, or treble, or 
quadruple, or, for aught I know, a quintuple allegiance. 
An offence against one king is to be an offence against all 
kings, and the power of all is to be put forth for the pun- 
ishment of the offender. A _ right to interfere in extreme 
eases, in the case of contiguous States, and where immi 

nent danger is threatened to one by what is transpiring in 
ancther, is not without precedent in modern times, upon 
what has been called the law of vicinage ; and when con- 
fined to extreme cases, and limited to a certain extent, it 
may perhaps be defended upon principles of necessity and 
self-defence. Butto maintain that sovereigns may go to 
war upon the subjects of another State to repress an ex- 
ample, is monstrous indeed. What is to be the limit of 
such a principle, or to the practice growing out of it? 
What, in any case, but sovereign pleasure is to decide 
whether the example be good or bad? And what, under 
the operation of such a rule, may be thought of our exam- 
pie? Why are we not as fair objects for the operation of 
the new principle, ay any of those who may attempt to re- 
form the condition of their Government, on the other side 
of the Atlantic ?”’ 


An extract or two more, and I am done: 


* This asserted right of forcible intervention, in the 
affairs of other nations, is in open violation of the publie 


, combined before, have combined in our tavor, and a miglhity | 


THE CONGI 
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Who has authorized these learned doc- 
tors of Troppau to establish new articles in this code ? 
Wheuce are their diplomas? Is the whole world expected 
to acquiesce in principles which entirely subvert the inde- 
pendence of nations ? 
has been reared the beautiful fabric of international law. 
On the principle of this independence, Eerope has seen a 
family of nations flourishing withim its lhimits—-the simall 


| ainoug the large—protetted not always by power, but by a 


principle above power—by a sense oi propriety and justice. 
On this principle the great commonwealth of civilized 
States has been hitherto upheld. There have been occa 
sional departures, or violations, and always disastrous, as 
in the case of Poland; but, in general, the harmony of the 
system has been wonderfully preserved. In the production 
and preservation of this sense of justice, this predomi- 
nating principle, the Christian religion has acted a main 
part. Christianity and civilization have labored together; 


On the basis of this indepéndence | 


itseeis, indeed, to be a law of our buman condition, that | 


they can live and flourish only together. 


From their biended | 


influence has arisen that delighiful spectacte of the preva- | 
lence of reason and principle, over power and interest, so |} 


weil deseribed by one who was au honor to the age— 
* And sovereign Law, the world’s collected will, 

O’er thrones and globes clate, 

Sits Empress—crowning good, repressing ill: 
Smit by her sacred frown, 

The fiend, Discretion, like a vapor, sinks, 
And e’en the ail-dazzling crown 

fides his faint rays, and at her bidding shrinks.’ 


But this vision is past. While the teachers of Laybach 
give the rule, there will be no law but the law of the 
strongest. 

* ft may now be required of me to show whatinterest we 
have,in resisting this new system. What is it to us, it 
may be asked, ufon what principles, or what pretences, 
the European governments assert a right of iuterfering in 
the affairs of their neighbors? The thunder, it may be 
said, rolls ata distance. The wide Atlantic is between us 
and danger; and, however others may suiler, we shall re- 
main safe. 

** | think ita sufficient answer to this to say, that we are 
one of the nations; that we have an interest, therefore, in 
the preservation of that system of national law and na 


tional intercourse, which has heretofore subsisted, so bene- | 


ficially for all. 
be remembered, is, throughout, founded on principles utterly 
hostile to the new code; and, if we remain undisturbed by 


its operation, we shall owe our security either to our situa- | 


tion or our spirit. The enterprising character of the age, 
our own active commercial spirit, the great increase which 
has taken place in the intercourse between civilized and 
commercial States, have necessarily connected us with the 
nations of the earth, and given us a high concern in the 
preservation of those salutary principles, upon which that 
intercourse is founded. 
international law, as individuals have in the laws of so- 
ciety. 

*- But, apart from the soundness of the policy, on the 
ground of direct interest, we have, sir, a duty connected 
with this subject, which, I trust, we are willing to perform. 


What do we not owe to the cause of civil and religious | 
liberty? to the principle of lawful resistance ? to the prin- | 


ciple that society has a right to partake in its own govern- 
ment? 


ation, with unequalled rapidity in our career, shall we give 
our consent to bring them into disrepute and disgrace? It 
is neither ostentation nor boasting to say, that there lie be- 


fore this country, in immediate prospect, a great extent and | 


height of power. We are borne along towards this, with- 
out effort, and not always even with a full knowledge of the 
rapidity of our own motion. Circumstances, which never 


current is setting us forward, which we could not resist, 
even if we would, aud which, while we would stop to 
make an observation, and take the sun, has set us, at the 
end of the operation, far in advance of the place where we 
commenced it. Does it not become us, then—is it not a 
duty imposed on us—to give our weight to the side of lib- 
erty and justice—to let mankind know that we are not tired 
of our own institutions—and to protest against the asserted 
power of altering, at pleasure, the law of the civilized 
world ?”’ 


Mr. President, I cannot conclude without ex- 


We have as clear an interest in | 


As the leading Republic of the world, living and | 
breathing in these principies, and advanced, by their oper- || 


Our system of government, it should also } 





pressing the deep regret which I feel that circum- | 
stances should have arisen of a nature to make it | 


|| apparently necessary that so mnch should be said 


in defence of a movement which, I do not doubt, 
will be warmly approved by nine tenths of the 
free and enlightened citizens of this great Repub- 
lic. I hope that we may soon come to a vote 
upon the resolution. 

Mr. BERRIEN. The question is on the 
amendment which [ have had the honor of sub- 
mitting to the Senate. It contains two proposi- 
sitions. First, it proposes to extend this welcome 
to the associates of Governor Kossuth. And sec- 
ondly, disclaims the purpose which is shere stated. 
I apprehend, therefore, that the Chair will concur 
with me that it is susceptible of division. 

The PRESIDENT. Certainly. The amend- 
ment contains two distinct propositions, and the 
question can be taken separately upon each. — 

Mr. BERRIEN. At the suggestion of Sen- 


ators, then, I ask that the question may be di- 


| vided. 


The PRESIDENT. The question, then, is on 


| the first branch of the amendment: 


“and be it further resolved, ‘That the welcome thus offered 


LOBE. 


| original intention. 





Dee. | J 


to Louis Kossuth be extended to his associa 
exiles who have landed upon our shores.” 

Mr. SEWARD. If see no objection to th 
proposition, and if # will commend the bors 
resolution to the faver of the Senator, I shal) ee 
cheerfully vote for it. . a 

Mr. BERRIEN asked for the 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. FOOTE, of Mississippi. I wish to Make 
an explanation, lest my vote on this amendmoy 
may place mein a wrong attitude. { though that 
some special respect was dae to Governor Kog. 
suth over and above his associates, Oy {ij 
account I shall vote against the amendment, wih 
the view of making this a special complimen; 
Kossuth. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Lam compelled to vote agains 
the amendment of the Senator from Georgia, |; 
itis adopted M will derogate very much from thp 
I hold that his associates aro 
entitled to this honor; but as we commenced with 
Kossuth himself, we ought to confine it to him, 


te Hunganay 


yeas and nays 


to 


| regarding him hs the representative of Hangary 


and as the representative of liberty. 

Mr. BADGER. It seems to me that my friend 
from LUlinois makes a mistake, and that the prem- 
ises from which he argues lead to a conclusion 


| directly opposite that at which he arrived. We 


commenced by the joint resolution of the last 
session. We commenced with * Louis Kossuth 
and his associates in captivity.”” The Senator 
says he wishes to follow up as we began. How 


| is that to be done by leaving out the associates of 


Kossuth ? 

Mr. FOOTE, of Mississippi. The gentleman 
forgets that we only included these associates jn 
the proposition of release, and that this is intend- 
ed as a cordial welcome to one who is entitled to 
be recognized as the personification, the imbodi- 
ment of liberty beyond the rolling ocean. 

Mr. BERRIEN. We did not merely unite the 
associates of Kossuth with him in the proposal 
of a release from captivity, but we united them in 
inviting to our shores and preparing the means of 
transit. 

Mr. BADGER. Every word of the original 
resolution which applies to Kossuth applies to his 


| associates. 


Mr. CASS said: Mr. President, I shall vote 
against the amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia, (Mr. Berrien,} not because the fellow-suffer- 
ers of the illustrious Hungarian leader are not 
worthy of respect and commiseration everywhere, 


| but simply because hé comes here as the represent- 


ative of a great principle, and I do not desire to 
have our testimonial in its favor weakened by the 
introduction of other names or topics. We all 
know the effect of amendment after amendment 
upon a resolution, and how easily its character 
and objects are changed by oueh proceedings. 
For myself, I shall adhere to the purpose we have 


| in view. 


Mr. President, I intended to say something upon 


| this subject, and I may as well say it now upon 


the question before the Senate. This discussion 
has taken a very wide range—a very discursive 
range. I shall not follow it in its ramifications: 
but there are some observations which I wish 
briefly to offer to the Senate. 

Now, with respect to the invitation from Con- 
gress to Kossuth, I am not going to enter int 
any critical analysis of it; I am not going to enter 
into any philological examination of its words. It 


| is idle to say that we invited him as an ordinary 


_emigrant, to come here to enter his one hundred 
and sixty acres of land and take up his residence 
in the forest. ‘ 

To be sure, the word “emigrants” is used in the 
original resolution, but our attention was fixed 


| upon the leader and his patriotic band, not be- 


cause we sought them for the usual purposes of 
emigration, but because he had been an apostie 
and had become a martyr of liberty, and we de- 
sired to honor-the cause and to honor the man; 
_ and we were truly anxious to rescue all these inter 
esting sufferers from the evils of captivity, and the 
still greater evils impending over them, should 
Mohammedan hospitality be compelled to yield 
to Christian menaces, e invited the great leader 
of a great revolution to come among us; one who 
had performed a noble part in the history of his 
‘country, in the history, indeed, of the human race. 
| It was an imposing procedure on our part. 
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i Congress of the United States, to a great man 


and a holy cause.” Why, it went forth to the 
world as& homage from a great Republic to a prin- 
ciple, Which is the corner-stone of its own institu- | 
tions, and was announced in every journal from 
California to Siberia, wherever an iron despotism || 
has not placed its foot upon the press. It was a |} 
most imposing legislative act. he arrival of the 
yessel we sent on this grateful mission upon the 


aid Homeric waters of the Hellespont was her- 


aided by the announcement of the fact to all the 
word. And a proud day it was for us, and | 


trust, for human liberty, when these hope-deferred 
exiles trod the deck of freedom, and found the en- | 
sien of a great and free people waving over them. 
Then, and not till then, were they safe. 
And are we now to mar this beautiful page of || 
our history, this tribute to patriotism and freedom, || 
by saying that we merely invited a party of un- 
fortunate Hungarians, as ‘‘emigrants,’’ to our 
shores, and there they have landed, and there we | 
leave them? They came as emigrants, and let 
them settle as such. . And do we seek to prove || 
by a philological examination of the invitation, | 


merely, in fact, it would appear, to please two des- | 
potic monarchs, that we meant no honor to Kos- }| 
suth, none to his companions, none to the cause 
to which they have devoted themselves? Why, 
sir, the common instinets of every man revolt | 
against such a perversion. He came under no 
such circumstances. He came an exile, indeed, || 
but admired and revered, wherever liberty has || 
found an abiding-place, or wherever sincere but 
secret aspirations ascend to Heaven for its enjoy- || 
ment. Such were the condition and claims of || 
Kossuth. I regretted'very much to hear upon this || 


foor words of reproach, both against him and the 
revolution of his country. He needs no eulogy 
from me. He will find that in the hearts of man- | 
kind and in the voice of History. His name will 
go down to posterity, imprinting his character and | 
principles upon the generation among which his | 
great’ deeds have been done. Every age of the | 
world is marked by the advent of peculiar indi- || 
viduals, who seem designed by Providence to per- | 
form a distinguished part in the concerns of the 
world. This age is marked by the deeds of Kos- | 
suth. Why, sir, there must be some great fas- | 
cination about this wanderer, without power, with- 
out wealth, without acountry. Such processions | 
as those, that have welcomed his arrival both here || 
and in England, have searcely been seen in the 
world, since the pageants of Roman triumphs. 
No man can receive such voluntary homage from | 
a free people, without possessing some of the high- | 
est qualities of our nature. Did he not, his pres- | 
ence would soon dissolve the enchantment, and | 
reduce him to his true dimensions. But enthu- | 
siasm seems to increase as he becomes better || 
known, and all join in tendering to him the tribute 
of admiration. 

A good deal has been said about the revolution 
of Hungary, and a good deal in disparagement of 
it. I shall not follow these assaults to repel them. 
It would be a work of supererogation in this coun- 
try. I will say, however, that it was a great and || 
noble effort, worthy of the descendants of that | 
band of heroes, who, centuries ago, upon the fron- 
tier of Christendom upheld the banner of the Cross || 
against the standard of the Prophet of Mecea. It 
is objected here, that the Hungarians began their || 
revolution with professions of loyalty to the Aus- 
tran crown and of attachment to the Austrian em- 
pire; that they asked but little at first, and that they | 
avowed their determination not to be separated | 
from theircommon country; and all this is brought | 
forward here as a charge and a proof of inconsist- 
ency and insincerity. Well, sir, this is almost a | 
chapter taken out of our own revolutionary histo- 
ry—almost a narrative of events and feelings in | 
eur own country, connected with the origin and || 
progress of our struggle with England. The re- 
semblance, not to say the identity, is remarkable. 
What did our revolutionary fathers do? They, | 
too, began with declarations of attachment to the 
English crown and people, and it is a historical 
trath beyond contradiction, that they did not 
desire separation, and they at first condemned 
ttasa great evil. If the Hungarians boasted, as 
is here said, that they were the firmest supporters | 
of the Austrian power, and had freely shed their 
blood in its defence, did not the noble patriots who 


exertions and to the prospects of success. 


| the Senator from Mississippi? 
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ae and was intended to be, a testimonial from || crisis, did they not boast in like manner, that they 
me had shown their’attachment to England by fight- 
ing her battles in the wars of 1745 and 1760, and 
had taken efficient parts in the capture of the Ha- 
vana, of Louisbourg, and of Quebec, and in the 
annihilation of the French power upon this Con- 
tinent? 
sacrifices on one side, and cruelty and oppression 
on the other, soon changed all these feelings, and 
| converted sincere friendship into deadly enmity. 
And such is the natural course of all revolutions. 
They generally commence with 
| mands, but soon change their character and seek 
| the permanent establishment of independence. 
Concessions, which would at first have been re- 
ceived with gratitude, are afterwards spurned with 
| contempt, and the struggling party rises in its 


So began the contest, but sufferings and 


moderate de- 


hopes and expectations in proportion to its own 


I re- 


peat, it is human nature. Attempts at subju- 


gation produce their necessary consequences— 


enmity and alienation. Now, sir, I do hope we shall 


| hear no more of Hungarian inconsistency and in- 


sincerity; because little was asked at first and 


| much afterwards; for we cannot hear it without 


being sensible that the same accusation may be 
made against Washington and his associates, 
whom we all love and honor. This has been pre- 
cisely the course of all men, whe Hive had to fight 
the battles of freedom, since human rights first 


| contended against human despotism. 


Mr. President, what is the object of the present 
proceeding ?—I refer now to the resolution intro- 
duced by the Senator from Mississivpi, [Mr. 
Foore,] as it is more comprehensive than the one 


| offered by the Senator from New York, [Mr. 


Sewarp,| and better opens the whole subject. 
But by-and-by I shall briefly consider the latter. 
What, | repeat, is the object of this proceeding? 


It is to express the interest of the American | 


people and their representatives in the glorious 
cause, aye, and in the glorious fate of this great 
Hungarian leader. What was that resolution of 
It was substan- 
tially an expression of ‘* sympathy”’ for a people 
‘‘ unfurling the banners of freedom,” in the beau- 


tiful words of Washington; and these words fur- | 


nish a precedent, which I hope the Senators from 
Georgia and Kentucky [Mr. Berrien and Mr. 
Unpverwoop] will consider sufficiently authorita- 


tive to enable them to join us upon this occasion | 


in expressing the sympathy of our countrymen, as 
the same feeling was expressed by the first and 


| greatest of our Chief Magistrates in the heroic age 


of the Republic. What have nations a right to 


| do—a real practical right to do—under the cir- 


eumstances, in which we are placed? That is the 
true question, divested of all the fears, whose anti- 
cipations have here fallen from eloquent tongues, 
but I trust upon unbelieving ears. Why, sir, 


| every nation has the right to open wide its doors, 


and to receive, with welcome and kindness, all the 
victims of oppression, who, seeking to free their 
country from despotism, encounter the disastrous 
chances of a revolution, and are compe'led to seek 
safety by flight. These unfortunate men are re- 
ceived and protected by every Government under 
heaven, except where excluded by the joint stip- 


| ulations of some of those iron-hearted rulers, whose }| 


vengeance nothing but human blood will satisfy, 
and who desire to cut off all means of escape 
from homeless, houseless patriots. The moment 
a revolution is put down, those who have taken 


so in it, flee elsewhere, if they can, for protection. | 


n Europe they find refuge in France and Eng- 
land. There are at this moment, some half a 
dozen wandering pretenders, whom revolution- 
ary events have expelled or withheld from thrones, 
and who are roaming through Europe, protected 
by its various Governments. 
time, afforded an asylum to the refugees of two, 
if not of three, revolutions. I am not sure, that 
the represehtative of the Bourbon family was 
there when Louis Philippe was overthrown, but 
Louis Philippe himself, and those, who led to the 


revolution, that dethroned him, and were the vic-'\| 
tims of another struggle, found themselves in | 


England at the same time, 7 enjoying the 
protection of her laws. Who ever complainéd 
that a place of refuge was thus found for the 
unfortunate? And yet, what is the importance 
of a small band of exiles upon a distant continent 


|to the real presence and protection of him 


tl 


conducted us through our stormy and perilous || who claims, by the grace of God, the government || tive bodies of other Governments, as is doné ih 


England, at one | 
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of acountry? If the former is justly offensive, I 
should like to know what the latter is? If this 
poor privilege of escape were taken away, you 
would shut up, within a condemned district, 
every man under the ban of his rulers, and you 
would make each of the despotic countries of 
Europe one vast slaughter-house; and still more, 
you would destroy the very germs of liberty, 
throughout a vast portion of the world. But still 
further, the Governments of Europe appropriate 
money to defray the expenses of strangers, thus 
thrown upow their hospitality. The Batish Gov- 
ernment has done this,and so has the Government 
of France, and to a large amount, for exiles, who 
have taken refuge there. It isa well-known fact, 
that the banished pretenders to several of the Eu- 
ropean thrones, have been aided, if not wholly 
supported, by the contributions of their monarch- 
ical brethren, who have been fortunate enough to 
retain their positions. And are we to refrain 
from even the poor tribute of expressing our sym- 
| pathy for these interesting strangers, who come 
among us—these patriotic exiles, because we are 
republicans, and they desire their countrymen to 
become such? No one complains of monarchical 
sympathy! Let no man in this free country com- 
plain of the republican expression of it. [tis futile 
to talk about mtervention. ‘There is no interven- 
tion in all this. 

I suppose it would be a much more offensive 
proceeding to a persecating government to have 
the subjects of its wrath protected and main- 
tained, than would be a mere expression of syni- 
pathy in their misfortunes. : 

Mr. President, there is a great principle, which 
no one can deny, and that is, that in the internal 
contests of other countries, where one portion of 
a community is endeavoring to throw off an iron 

} yoke, the other Powers of the earth have no right 
to interfere. England, and her continental alhes, 
violated this salutary prohibition, in the invasion 
of France, towards the commencement of her rev- 
olution, and signally was this breach of duty re- 
buked and punished by triumphant armies, who 
carried the tri-colored flag from Lisbon to Mos- 
cow. As far as I understand, this is the very 
ground taken by Kossuth in his various answers 
and addresses, conceived, | must say, in the genu- 
ine spirit of eloquence. He is willing to abide the 
issue of the efforts of the Hungarians, if they are 
left to contend with the power of Austria alone. 
It may be, that in the many and extemporaneous 
answers he is compelled to make, he has not al- 
ways laid down the precise limitations; but the 
general purport is sufficiently manifest, and, sir, I 
fully agree with him in this view. Russia and 

\| Austria have violated this great salutary principle. 
| 'Thelatter, hard-pressed by the gallant Hungarians, 
| invoked the aid of the Autocrat, and the Cossacka 
poured over the frontiers, and prostrated in the dust 
the banner of freedom. Now, what may other 
nations rightfully do under such circumstances? 
The law of nations is the bond, which unites all 
civilized communities together; which protects, not 
always, unfortunately, but often, the weak against 
the strone—the arbiter which substitutes reason 
for foree. Every country under heaven has an 
interest in its immunity and preservation. 

If, then, one of its great principles is violated, 
what may other nations rightfully do? Why, sir, 
the answer is easy and clear. If any nation believes 

| its own interestisso much affected by this vielation, 

| and that it is so grave in its character as to justify 
it, it may resort to that remedy at its discretion. It 
has the moral right to appeal to that final arbiter 
in the disputes among independent Powers. 
Whether it will take that serious step is a quea- 
tion for its own decision, depending upon ite view 
of its own interest and policy. 

But there are other methods, than war, by which 
the feelings and disapprobation of the impartial 
Governments of the world — be expressed. 

|| They may make a public and solemn protest 

| against the proceeding, placing upon historic rec- 
ord their disapproval of this conduct, and avowing 
| their determination never to assent to the conse- 
| quences of such acts, nor to the doctrines they es- 
| tablish. Or they may remonstrate, in a diplomatic 
form, through their own representative, in terms 
more or less severe and decided, as the gravity of 
the cireumstances and the interests involved may 
render proper; or the whole subject may be dis- 
| cussed, and the course condemned in the legisla- 
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* . . ° ° ‘ | 
France, in England, and in the United States. 


The public opinion of the world is a powerful 
engine in its social and political systems; and 
though not always strong enough to prevent injus- | 
tice, it is never without a salutary effect. It can- | 
not be wholly shut out from the most despotic | 
countries, and it has often made the tyrant tremble 
on his throne. And the hulls of free legislation 
are the very places, whence this warning voice | 
may issue to perform its work. It seems to | 
have been assumed in this discussion, that if we | 
remonstrate acainst infractions of the law of 
nations—against this high-handed violation, for 
example, by Russia and Austria—that we must 
be prepared to support our declaration by war— 
that, in truth, the act itself pledges us to war. 
Why, sir, no error can be greater or more mis- 
chievous. ‘The pretests and remonstrances of 
nations are everyday occurrences in the diplomatic 
history of the world. England put upon record 
her protest against the occupation of Cracow, to 
record in all time her disapprobation of that act of 
violence and injustice. But she rested there. 
did not think the circumstances called for war. 
And within the current year, it is known that both 
France and Enelavd made representations against 
the demand of Russia and Austria, that the Sultan 
should deliver up to their tender mercies the un- 
fortunate Hungarian exiles. What the protesting 
States would have done, had this insolent demand 
succeeded, we do not know. It did not necessa- 
rily follow, that they would go to war. But it 
would be time ijl spent to multiply instances in 
illustration of this doctrine. Modern history is 
full of them, and they are familiar to all. I re- 
peat, that what we shall do, in cases where we 
find it necessary to pursue this mode of expressing 
our disapprobation, is a mere question of policy; 
and if we do nothing but put ourselves right by 
this process of a disapproval, wecompromit neither 
our dignity nor our honor. We put our views 
upon record, and then we are free to act at any 
time thereafter, as we please. 

I take it for granted, that there is notasane man 
in this country who dreams even of intervening by 
force in this affair—of sending a fleet to cover the 
Adriatic, and to blockadethe lagiunes of old Venice, 
and the port of Trieste, or another to take its station 
onthe Sound, and close the entrance of the Baltic to 
the ships of Russia. It is not physical force that 
every true lover of his country would desire to 
employ on this occasion. Itis moral force; that 
powerful lever in the affairs of the world, which | 
sooner er later will do its work. Like truth, it 
is mighty and will prevail. Let not gentlemen, 
therefore, be alarmed at the parees expression 
of sympathy and interest. It may keep alive the 
hopes of oppressed millions in Europe to know 
that their condition and prespects receive the warm 
regard of the great Republic, which in the new 
hemisphere has preceded them in the struggle for 
freedom, and now reaps the reward; and in doing 
this, we keep ourselves still 'in the pale of the law of | 
nations, and give just cause of offence to no one. 

Mr. President, eloquent allusions have been 
made here to the ominous condition of Europe. | 
And truly it is sufficiently threatening to fix the re- 
gard of the restof the civilized world. Elements are 
at work there, whose contact and contest must ere 
long produce explosions, whose consequences no 
man can foresee. The cloud may as yet be no bigger 
than a man’s hand, like that seen by the prophet 
from Mount Carmel, but it will overspread the 
whole hemisphere and burst perhaps in ruins upon | 
the social and political systems of the Old World. | 
Antagonistic principles are doing their work there. 
The conflict cannot be avoided. The desire of | 
man to govern himself, and the determination of 
ralers to govern him, are now face to face, and 
must meet in the strife of action, as they have met | 
in the strife of opinion. It requires a wiser or a | 
rasher man than 1 am, to undertake to foretell when || 
and how this great battle will be fought; but it is || 
Qs sure to come, as is the Sun to rise again, which || 
is now descending to the horizon. What the free 
governments of the world may find it proper to do, || 
when this great struggle truly begins, I leave to | 
these upon whom will devolve the duty and the 
responsibility of decision. Even if I had the right, | 
Ihave no disposition, to lay down the course, which || 
the great interests of humanity may require the | 
then established governments of the people to adopt. 
How far they will maintain by protest or remon- | 
strance, or how far they will maintain by actual t 
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force, the inviolability of the law of nations, or | 


what other intervention they may find it expedient 
to adopt, can only be determined when the exi- 
gency arises. For myself, I would leave our suc- 
cessors unshackled by any declaration upon this 
grave subject, and I anh 


er it unwise to prejudge | 


either the circumstances, or the course which they | 


may then impose upon us. 
An auditor listening to the progress of this dis- 
cussion might naturally suppose, that our proceed- 


ings would be followed by vials of wrath to be | 


soured out by Europe upon our unfortunate coun- 
y I } 


try, to which the plagues of Egypt were but a gentle | 
shower, compared to the tornado of the tropics. 
| ‘These observations have relation to the resolutioh 


of the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Foorr,] andl 


| have endeavored to show, that its adoption would 


give no just cause of offence to any Government 
whatever. 
to the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
New York, [Mr. Sewarp,] which simply says to 
the Hungarian Patriot, You are welcome to our 
country. And is it possible, that one member of 
this body can be found, who sees anything offen- 


3ut they apply with still more force | 


sive in this expression of regard, or anticipates the | 


slightest danger from the procedure? 
let him console himself. 
secure against all other evils, as we should be 
against the wfath of European sovereigns for this 
act of hospitality; if we were, our Government 
would endure, till all human governments shall 
have fulfilled their functions and disappeared. 


If there is, | 
Would that we were as | 
Yould that we were as 


I prefer the original resolution of the Senator | 


from Mississippi, and regret that he found it neces- 


sary to withdraw it. 
be renewed. 


I trust, however, that it will | 
My next choice is the one offered | 


by the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Surexps;] but if | 


neither of these can pass, I shall then vote for the 
woposition of the Senator from New York. That, 
have said, is a mere welcome, tendered to our 
guest; and really, sir, I cannot treat with becoming 
gravity, the fear that its adoption is to raise a storm 
of indignation against our country, which is al- 
most to blot us out from the record of nations. 
Never could cause and effect be more dispropor- 
tuonate, 

The honorable Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Brz- 
RIEN,| proposes an amendment, which is to rescue 
us from our perilous condition, by making a decla- 
ration, which decrees that we declare nothing by 
this otherwise pregnant resolution. 
pronunciamiento, if I may so say, which is to an- 
nounce our true object, and to serve as the exclu- 
sion ofaconclusion, whenthe Russianand Austrian 
Cabinets come'to consider this grave measure, so 
directly affecting the rights and honor of their 
sovereigns. It is a kind of 
tion of our policy, appended to one of the most 


| harmless procedures, that ever took place in our 


legislation. 


[tis a sort of | 


abstract annuncia- | 


Mr. President, I am utterly opposed to this | 


careful regard of the susceptibilities of European 


arbitrary monarchs. It becomes neither us, nor the | 
great people we in part represent. It is said, in- | 
. ' 


deed, that we are in effect using threats towards the 
> 


crowned heads, who rule over Russia and Austria. | 


A most prolific engine of mischief is this same res- 
olution. Ourcountrymen have too much regard for 


of the use of menacing language by their servants 
to other Powers, or to suffer it to be used to them. 


These are all chimeras, which I am sure a little re- | 


flection will dispel. Let us stand fast to our dig- 
nity, our character, and our principles. 
no threat; and if it be taken as such by the Auto- 
crat of Russia, or by anybody else, so be it. Let 
him follow his own course, and seek his own 


| remedy. 


This proposed amendmentis a sort of appeal to 
the good-will of these monarehs, saying in sub- 
The 
resolution does not pledge us to do youany injury, 
and we mean to let Hungarian affair? take care of 
themselves, Well, sir, it appears to me, that all 
this is uncalled-for, undignified, and unworthy of 
the representatives of the sovereign States of this 
Union. It shall never receive my assent. 

The old well-known spectre of precedents has 
I hope that the two h 
ators, who have opposed ouraction on thisaccount, 
will see in the precedent of General Washington 
the true princi a of this case. I would ask the 
Senator from Georgia, if the time has not arrived, 
when we way set precedents for those, who are to 


That is | 


1onorable Sen- | 


| the character and position of ourcountry toapprove || 
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| steps. There is nothing stationary in the wy 
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follow us, as they have been set by those who... 
ceded us, tes 

Ithas been well said, that the existing genera);, 
stands upon the shoulders of its predecessors. 
visual horizon is enlarged from this elevation. W. 
have the experience of those, who have Fone befnr, 
us, and our own, too. We are able to judee o. 
ourselves, without blindly following in their f,. 
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orid, 
Moral and intellectual, as well as physical scien 


ces, are in a state of progress; or, rather, we or 
marching onwards in the investigation of y 


° » ° letr 
trne principles. It is presumptuous at any ; 


ume 


to say, that now is the best possible conditioy 
human nature; let us sit still and be satisfied: thor. 
is nothing more to learn. I believe in nO suck 
doctrine. I believe we are always learning, : 
have a right to examine for ourselves, In fact, ;; 
is our duty todo so. Still, sir, I would not rashly 
reject the experience of the world, any more tha, 
I would blindly follow it. Ehave no such idea, 
I have no wish to prostrate all the barriers paises 
by wisdom, and to let in upon us an inundation of 
many such opinions, as have been promulgated jp 
the present age ; but far be it from me to adopt as 
a principle of conduct, that nothing is to be een 
except what has been done before, and precisely 
as itwas then done. So much for precedents, 
Sir, a most extraordinary spectacle is this day 
resented in the American Senate—extraordinary 
Cae when compared with what took place not 
long since in one of those old regions, which were 
the cradle and threaten to become the tomb of 
civilization. The comparison of our course with 
that of the Sultan of Turkey is far from being 
flattering to our national vanity. I am apprehen- 
sive, that the nations of the-world will wonder a 
our timidity. Here we are halting, hesitating, 
doubting; afraid to express our approbation of a 
great principle, even in the guise of a mere hospi- 
table barren welcome. And was the conduct of 
the Successor of the Prophet marked by such vacil- 
lation, when he was insolently required to deliver 
those relics of a revolution to their relentless ene- 
mies, that they might expire upon an Austrian seaf- 
fold, or suffer worse than death from Siberia and the 
knout? Henobly answered, ‘* No; they have eaten 
my salt, and by the faith of the Prophet not a hair of 
their heads shall be towched.”’? And if he had been 
driven—if the successor of the Othmans had been 
driven to unfurl the standard of Mahomet, and to 
defend his dominions and the sacred rights of man- 
kind at the head of his armies, every true Ameri- 
can would have bid him God speed, and would 
have prayed for his success in upholding the doc- 
trines of Christianity against the persecuting spirit 
of self-styled Christian rulers. 


* 
ve 





I think that his 
rejection of the demands of these too great Powers, 


| one of which touches his open frontier for hun- 


dreds of miles, while the other is always ready to 
pour its myrmidons from the heights of the Bal- 
kan and to drive him from Constantinople across 
the Bosphorus,—I say I think his course upon 
this occasion was one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of firmness, that the world has lately seen. 
1 give him credit for it, and still the more, when ! 
see with what cautious deliberation intelligent free- 
men explore this subject, and how unwilling they 
are to move when there is in truth “ nothing te 
make us ofraid.’’ 
There is another circumstance connected with 
this matter, of a very different character, but searce- 
ly less extraordinary. Hereisasubject presented 
to Congress in the gravest form by the President, 
in his annual message, a document everywheré 


read through the civilized world. He asks our 


special attention to it, and a resolution is intro- 


‘duced, as an honorable Senator has publicly 


stated—and no man ever doubted his word—at the 
instance of the Secrétary of State, to give effect to 
the President’s recommendation; and yet we see 
gentlemen of the same political party opposing the 
whole proceeding, with zeal amounting almost (0 
warmth, because it may give offence to other Pow- 
ers. The high officers specially charged with our 
foreign relations, and whd ought best to under- 
stand the bearing of this proposition upon them, 
tell us by their2conduct, that the preposition 1s 
right. No injury can result from it, nor will any 
one have just cause of complaint. I repeat, ~ 
the circumstance is a very extraordinary one, al 

far beyond my comprehension. The Executive 
says, by the nature of his communication, there 
is no danger inall this; while our ears are 
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with Jeremiads, almost proclaiming the downfall 
of our institutions. There seems to be a curious 
conversion going On. 
President is abandoned by his own party und sup- 
ported ky ours. >t r o 
and for once L am an Administration man. I go 
for the movement, heart, soul, and body. I have 
no fear of the consequences, and if | know my 
countrymen, they would defend the sacred cause 
of free opinion and action, if assailed, against all 
the Powers of the earth. 
Mr. BERRIEN. Mr. President, the question 
which is before the Senate is upon the first branch 
of the amendment which I had the honor to sub- 
mit. While that is the question, it is the only 
proper subject of discussion. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Cass] has travtrsed the whole 
eround of the original resolution. I am not dis- 
nosed to follow him in that discursive course, but 
he has addressed certain of his observations espe- 


cially to myself; and upon these I desire to make | 


a few brief remarks. 

The Senator from Michigan inquires emphati- 
cally from me, whether we at this day have not a 
right to make a precedent. I am disposed to an- 


ewer the question with a frank simplicity, and | 


with a distinct affirmation of the proposition itself. 
Unquestionably we have a right, in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of this Government, to do 
any act which in our judgment the circumstances 
which sarround us may require; and if those cir- 


cumstances have not previously existed, by the || 


performance of the act which establishes a prece- 


dent. But how, 1 beg to ask the Senator from | 
Michigan, did this doctrine of precedents come | 


into this discussion ? 
opponents of the resolution? Was it introduced 
by the advocates of the amendment? No, sir. 
The original movers of this resolution sought to 


rest upon the foundation of precedent, and what || 
we have said upon the subject of precedent has | 
been merely to show that the foundation upon | 


which they propose to erect the superstructure was 
an unavailing attempt. 
the case justify the act which you are about to 
perform, no man denies the right to make a prece- 
dent. Wehave not objected to a precedent, if the 
circumstances justify it: but when you have sought 
to arrest this proposition upon the basis of prece- 
dent, we have said to you that the circumstances 
do not justify it; that you are counteracting an 
established policy of your country. The amend- 
ment which [I have offered was presented with a 
view of enabling Senators to place themselves dis- 


inetly before the country in affirmation or denial |] 


of the established policy of this Government. 


The honorable gentleman talks of timidity—of | 


an apprehension of exciting the indignation of the 
Powers which are to be prevented from interfering 
in the particular affairs of Hungary. Hespeaks of 
the fear which gentlemen seem to entertain; the 
alarm which he seems to think animates them at 
the prospect of war. I beg to say to that honor- 
able gentleman, that I have not been influenced by 
any consideration of timidity; that the question, 
whether this shall excite the indignation of foreign 


powers, does not in the slightest degree actuate me; | 


and that the apprehension of war itself, whenever 
my country shall be placed in a situation in which 
her interests and her honor may require that she 
should take that last resort, I wil meet it with as 


little apprehension of its eonsequences as the hon- | 


orable Senater from Michigan, or any individual 
who may avow indifference to such a result. No, 


sir; the motive by which I have been actuated is | 


hot timidity—not a consideration of the influence 
which this may have upon the minds of those 
Whom it is proposed we shall restrain; not a fear 
of the consequences of any just and rightful war 
in which we may be fevehvadh but a regard to the 
essential interests of my own country, and a solemn 
conviction that you do not present those cireum- 
stances which authorize you to put at hazard the 
Vital intersts of the country. hat is the ground 
upon which I have presented this proposition; 
that is the ground upon which I have resisted the 
passage of this resolution. 

But, sir, the question which is immediately be- 
fore the Senate is upon the first branch of the 
amendment which I have submitted; and it is upon 
that question that I desire to have an expression 
of the senatorial will. Will you make this an in- 
sulated compliment to Governor Kossuth? Will 
you consider him as the sole individual who is 


Upon this question, the | 


Well, sir, the President is right, | 


Was it introduced by the || 


If the circumstances of | 


] entitled to your cordial welcome, or will you in- 
|| clude with him those Hungarian patriots in sub- 


votion to freedom as ardent as his own in this great 
cause? Orare you disposed, by voting against this 


branch of the amendment, to exclude those Hunga- | 


| rian patriots, who, like Governor Kossuth, periled 
life, fortune, ali, in the maintenance of the principles 
for which they contended? Why will you makethis 
dictinction? I shall not at this moment turn you 
|| to the words of the original invitation, but I ask 
| you—considering it as a perfectly new case—as a 

question unaffected by any preceding action—sup- 

pose this question now presented to you: Here 
| are upon our shores a body of Hungarian patriots 
with their leader. ‘They have all struggled in this 
clorious cause. Shall we direct our sympathies 
to the leader? ¢ zl 


a President, a Governor, or an humble citizea— 
shall we say to these people you—the mass—are 


| invited you here, to be sure; and, according to the 
suggestion of the Senator from Michigan, we shall 
give you a hundred and sixty acres of land; but 
you are not the objects of our cordial sympathy; 
you are not the persons to whom we will extend 
the cordial welcome which this resoMtion proposes. 
| Theonly individual among you is Louis Kossuth— 
| to whom the open hand of welcome shall be ex- 
tended, but not to you. If this were a question 


selves by our previous action, I ask Senators 
| whether they would be willing to make this dis- 
crimination between the private and the officer— 


| sustained, and without whose exertions and ex- 
osures to peril, from which he, perhaps, might 
1ave been safe, his efforts would have been utterly 
unavailing? Is this a principle of your action? 
| Would this bea rule of the Senator from Michi- 


| action? 

When we turn to the act of the Congress of the 
United States in relation to these Hungarian 
yatriots, the idea which I was desirous of present- 
ing to the Senate receives a thousandfold addi- 
tional force. The honorable Senator from Michi- 
gan will not engage in any philological analysis of 
the original resolution. He will not engage in 
critical commentary upon its words. Who has 
asked it? Who has called upon the Senator to go 
into an analysis, or commentary, upon the words 
of the original resolution? The plain, the obvious 
interpretation of these words, points out to us 


— 


| of what we ought to do now, so far as it is proper 

| for us to act at all. I would call the attention of 
the honorable Senator to that resolution. He will 

| not agree to any analysis or commentary upon it; 


| done. He says we have invited Governor Kossuth 


| depicted, as the great leader of a noble struggle 
| for freedom. He says we have invited him here 

in that capacity. S deny the fact; and I appeal to 
the record—to no philological analysis—to no criti- 
cal commentary upon it, but to the plain recorded 
language of the American Congress: 


A Resolution for the relief of Louis Kossuth and his Asso- 
ciates, exiles from Hungary. 





pathize with the Hungarian exiles, Kossuth and his asso- 


the Turkish Government in receiving and treating these 
noble exiles with kindness and hospitality ; and if it be the 
| wish of these exiles to emigrate to the United States, and 
the will of the Sultan to permit them to leave his dominions: 
| Therefore, 


That the President of the United States be and he hereby 
is requested to authorize the employment of some one of the 
public vessels which may now be cruising in the Mediter- 
ranean to receive and convey to the United States the said 
Louis Kossuth and his associates in captivity. 


| our sympathy was equally due to the associates 
of Mr. Kossuth as to himself. I say we are not 
at all at liberty to moot the question; that we have 
, committed ourselves by the expression of our 


ordinate situations, who have struggled with a de- | 


| here, under circumstances which he has glowingly | 


Whereas the people of the United States sincerely sym- | 


ciates, and fully appreciate the magnanimous conduct of 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives | 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, | 


Shall we, freemen, recognizing | 
the principle of equality—adhering with devo- 
| tion to freedom, whether it burn in the bosom of | 


beyond the reach of our sympathy? We have | 
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they desired to emigrate; and that we have im- 
posed upon ourselves, therefore, an obligation to 
fulfill any reasonable expectation which that invi- 
tation was calculated to excite. 

The honorable Senator says that it is quite cus- 


| tomary for Governments to contribute to the sup- 


port of exiles, whether monarchs or of lower 
I doubt not the power of this Government 
—I have no doubt that we would violate no prin- 
ciple of the law of nations in extending to these 
Hungarian patriots such assistance as would be 
necessary to make the asylum which we have 
offered to them a comfortable one. I have no 
such doubt. But the question which I here pre- 
sent to you is, Will you confine your sympathy— 
will you confine your benevolence—will you con- 
fine the manifestations of your devotion tothe cause 
of civil liberty throughout the world, to the person 
of Louis Kossuth alone, and turn the back of your 
hand upon those whom you have invited with 
him, and whom you authorized to expect would 
have a comfortable asylum accorded to them? 
That is the question. It is upon this branch of 
the amendment that Senators are now to record 
their votes, and that the country will find whether 
they mean to make this distinction in favor of the 
leader, and arainst his followers who assisted him 
to achieve that fame which is the subject of ad- 
miration. 

Mr. CASS. I desire mere! 


to answer the 
question put to me so emphaticall 


ly by the honor- 


\ 
y 
} 
: 


| able Senator from Georgia, whether 1 am in favor 


of first impression—if we had not committed our- | 


open your heart to the leader, but turn the back | 
of your hand to his associates by whom he was | 


gan, if it were a question of first impressions—if 
| we were not already committed by our previous 
| 


what we have done before, and is an index to us | 


and why? ‘To substitute his estimation of what || 
has been done, for the record of what has been | 





of making these distinctions, or not? 
that I am decidedly in favor of making tl 


Mr. President, 


| reply, 
se dis- 


tinetions. you know, and every 


| Senator knows, that it is an old way to defeata 


measure by tacking tail after tail to it. Ido not 
mean to say that the honorable Senator from 
Georgia has any such object in view, but | believe 
he would vote for the resolution if amended to suit 
him. lreminded the honorable Senator from New 
Hampshire, [Mr. Hate,] the other day, of an 
amendment which he proposed to a resolution of 
mine two years ago. I then proposed to suspend 
diplomatic intercourse with Austria. He pro- 
posed to tack on Russia. And if that had carried, 
I suppose some one else would have moved to 
attach China, and so on; and we might have trav- 
eled round the whole circumference of the globe 
before we got a vote upon the original resolution, 


| Every one, therefore, understands it. 


| feat it. 


Here is a plain and distinct proposition. I eon- 
fess, for one, I was in favor of the ori¢inal resolu- 
tion. I want to do honor to the great principle of 
human freedom in the person of Kossuth. Cir- 
cumstances have given him a high and lofty posi- 
tion before the world; the eyes of civilization are 
upon him, and I desire emphatically to declare the 
opinion of the American people with reference to 
the principles he advocates. That is the reason I 
do not wish to mingle anything else with this 
resolution. I tell the Senator from Georgia, that I 
am perfectly willing to welcome the Italian exiles, 
the Irish exiles, or any other ex 
here from the oppressions of despotism; and if he 
will introduce resolutions for these purposes, I will 
vote for every one of them. But I will not tack 
them on to this proposition, so as to injure or de- 
I will vote for every resolution he can 
bring forward welcoming a political exile from a 
land of oppression to a land of freedom. All I 
object to is the place. I do not want to have this 
resolution defeated or lessened in its value by the 
addition of anything else. Although I honor 
Kossuth much, I honor liberty more. It is be- 
cause the eyes of the world have been upon him, 
and Providence seems to have placed him as the 


iles who have come 


| great leader, at the head of his countrymen; and 


therefore, in some measure, he has become the 
inearnation of a principle, and | am willing to do 


| honor to the man, and honor to the principle with 
| which he is connected. 


The honorable Senator from 


Mr. BERRIEN. 


| Michigan does not impute to me the intention. 


= 


Mr. CASS. I said that I believed the Senator 
would vote for the proposition; but [ spoke of the 
general effect of aakiae theee things to resolutions 
that were introduced. I know the honorable Sen- 
ator—and I stated that I knew he would vote for 
his proposition. But we have sé en instances m 
this Senate where men have brought forward prop- 
ositions which they did not mean to vote for. 


| sympathies for his associates as well as for him- || Therefore I am always cautious. 


I said that if this was.a case of first impression, 


| self; that we have invited them to our country if 


Mr. BERRIEN. I a perfectly satisfied that 
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the Senate, as well as the Senator from Michigan, 
will render it entirely unnecessary for me to dis- 
claim any intention to do what he says is fre- 
quently done. But is this a tacking to an original 
proposition of an amendment which is calculated 
to defeat it? Did not the mover of this resolution 
begin by detaching from the original resolution of 
the Senate the associates of Governor Kossuth? 
That resolution embraced Governor Kossuth and 
his associates. In the spirit of that resolution 
they have been brought to our shores. Why do 
you not embrace them all in this welcome? So 
far have I been from attaching any extraneous 
subject to that which was the original spirit of the 
movement, that it is the mover of this resolution 
who has detached Governor Kossuth from his as- 
sociates who were united with him in the original 
resolution. The original resolutionembraced them 
both, and I desired merely to restore the ancient 
status—to carry out the original proposition of the 
Congress, and to correct the detachment of these 
Hungarian patriots from their leader. 

Mr. HALE, 
make a speech. My views of this resolution are 
well known. [shall vote for it in almost any 
shape in which it can be presented. My object is 
simply to divest the subject, if possible, with some 
suggestions of my own, from some extraneous 
considerations which have been thrown around it. 
Senators are looking to the consequences to result 
from the action of foreign nations, growing out of 
this. Gentlemen have been so fond of reading the 
foreign history of the world, that they have neg- 
lected domestic history. If gentleman had. read 
carefully the history of this country, they would 
have seen that there is a precedent for every step 
that may, by any contingency, arise. Suppose 
we pass this resolution, and suppose some ofience 
is taken at it: what have we todo? Simply in- 
troduce a joint resolution, and reannex Hungary 
to this country. [Laughter.] Reannexation is 
the remedy which is to be applied. Suppose Aus- 
tria squirm at that: then all that is to be done is, 
for us to declare that war exists by the act of 
Austria. [Laughter.} Then we can, according 
to precedent, take two thirds of Austria. I wish 
to commend this view of the subject to gentlemen 
whose minds are oppressed by fear of the conse- 
quences that will grow out of the action of foreign 
nations. I appeal to the conservative portion of the 
Senate—without any offence—that here is a pre- 
cedent clear and wellestablished: a precedent which 
has led to glorious results heretofore; and we 
shall not only, in this way, welcome one hero to 
our shores, but we shall raise up another brood of 
our own. [Laughter.] j 
tors treat so serious a matter so lightly. It seems 
to me to be unbecoming the subject. 


I hope that this resolution will pass. A word 


more in regard to the admonition which has been 
80 kindly, und, I have no doubt, so consideratel 
bestowed by the honorable Senator from Michi- 
gan. I have refrained from offering any amend- 
ment to thisresolution. I had another victim of 
oppression in my mind’s eye, and I havea good 
many of all colors. I had a white victim in my 
heart, and wanted to have a little sympathy for 
him. But, instead of being sdbject to censure, by 
offering an amendment for that purpose, I have 
reserved it for an original resolution. And I pro- 
pose to have the sympathies of the Senate ex- 
wessed, at some future day, in favor of Abd el 
a and, therefore, | have refrained, and will 
refrain, from offering any amendment. 

A Senator. Is he white? 

Mr. HALE. I have no doubt that he is as 
white as some men that pass for white men. In 
accordance with what I have said, I shall vote 
against all of these amendments, because, when I[ 
want to extend the right hand of friendship to 
Kossuth, l want him to understand that itis a 
good, honest grip. I don’t want to say, when I 
meet a-friend from the Southern States—I shake 
hands with you, but I want you to understand 
that I do not agree to all your notions, and I do 
not want to favor your peculiar institutions—but 


I want to give him an honest shake, if he will | 


take it; and if he takes one from me, I do not ex- 


ct him to indorse all my fanaticism by the act. | 


Laughter. 

Mr. FOOTE, of Mississippi. 
say, that if gentlemen desire to vote on such a 
resolution as that described by the honorable Sen- 
ator from Georgia, they will probably have an 


Mr. President,.I do not rise to | 


opportunity. Sir, I understand that such a reso- 
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‘lution will probably be offered by the honorable 


| give just cause of offence. 


| ciple of the law of nations, or give just cause of 


Iam sorry to see Sena- | 


‘land, and might also have cited that of France | 
| during the period that he represented this nation 


_ unfortunate Poland, and at the same time could | 


| support of the patriotic exiles, without giving | 


said that Democratic America is not to be per- || 
I simply rise to | 


Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. Srocxton,] after 
awhile, as a separate proposition. 1 hope there | 
will be no difficulty then. 1am glad to see gen- 
tlemen’s sympathy enlarging so rapid 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, 
long detain the Senate. 

I regret that this resolution has been introduced, 
not because I do not cordially unite with all my 
sympathies, in the proposed measures for the re- 
ception of Governor Kossuth, but for the reason 
that it could not pass this body unanimously. A 
resolution to give such a reception as has been 
proposed should pass with entire unanimity; for 
its discussion and a divided vote deprive it of its 
chief merit. I would not have brought forward 
the resolution for the simple reason, that I have 
yet to learn that the man lives, or ever did live, 
that could make a proposition in this body that | 
would not give rise to discussion. It has been ob- | 
jected to this resolution, sir, that its passage would 
zive offence to the principal Powers of Europe. [ || 
have heard this objection raised in relation to so | 
many matters of legislation that I have become || 
heartily tired of it. I do not deem it material | 
whether the reception of Governor Kossuth will 
give ofience to the crowned heads of Europe, pro- 
vided it does not violate the laws of nations, and 
The question with me 
is, not whether it will be agreeable to the des- | 
potic Powers of Europe; for I well know that 
they will not be pleased with any action of this 
Republic which gives encouragement to Euro- | 
pean movements favorable to liberal institutions ; | 
the question, therefore, is not whether they | 
will be pleased or displeased, but whether the | 
adoption of such a resolution gives just cause of | 
offence, according to the laws of nations. Sir, I 
know of no principle of the law of nations that 
deprives a Republic of the right of expressing its 
cordial sympathy in all movements tending to the | 

| 


t ‘shall not 


establishment of free principles throughout the 
world. I hold that it is our duty to demonstrate | 
our heartfelt sympathy and profound admiration, | 
by every act which 1s appropriate to the occasion | 
and to the subject-matter. it is due to our own | 
character, in vindication of the history of our rev- | 
olutionary struggles, which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of republican institutions upon this con- | 
tinent. 
But while it is our duty to do this much, I | 
would take no step which would violate any prin- 


offence to any Power on earth. Nor do I think 
that a cordial welcome to Governor Kossuth, ac- 
companied by the expression of our devetion to || 
the cause with which his life is identified, and our 
sincere desire for his entire success, can be properly 
construed into such cause of offence. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan has well re- 
marked that it has been the usual practice of all 
enlightened nations in Europe to give a welcome 
and an asylum to all exiles who have been unsuc- 
cessful in their struggle for liberty in their native 
land. He has referred to the example of Eng- 


with so much honor and dignity at the Court of 
Louis Philippe. If my recollection serves me right, 
Louis Philippe, fer many years, in his annual 
speech from the throne, expressed his heartfelt 
desire and strongest hopes for the restoration of 
the nationality of Poland, which had been divided 
and apportioned among the Powers composing the 
Holy Alliance of despotism. He did not stop there, 
for, under the direction of his Minister of Finance, 
between one and two millions of francs were ap- 
propriated each year for the support of the several | 
thousand exiles then in his own capital, waiting 
an opportunity, like Kossuth and his associates, 
to return and engage in the struggle for the inde- | 
pendence and freedom of their native land. 

If, then, a King, in the heart of Europe, could 
from his throne express such a desire in behalf of 


tax his people to raise millions of money for the 


cause of offence to his brother Kings, shall it be 


mitted to grant a hearty welcome to an exile who 


has become the representative of liberal principles | 


throughout the world, lest despotic Austria and 


/ment to that great movement? Should we no 
| recognize the independence of each Republic ag 


| when it arises. 
| States will not interfere in vindication of the laws 


| in violation of ome 


| that we will interfere. 


our eyes to the fact, that a great movement js 
progress, which threatens the existence of eve 
absolute government in Europe. k wil] 
struggle beiween liberal and absolute prine 
between Repubhcanism and Despotism, 


in 
ty 
| be a 
iples— 
Are We 


| to remain cold and indifferent spectators When the 


time of action shalh arrive, and the exciting gceng 
shall be presented to our view? Will it not ho. 


| come our duty to do whatever the interests, hono, 


and. glory of our own country may require, ; 


: : in 
pursuance of the laws of nations, to give encourage. 


soon as it shall be established; open diplomaiic 
intercourse, and form commercial treaties; and, iy 
short, extend the right hand of fellowship, tende,. 
ing all the courtésies and privileges which should 
exist between friendly nations of the same polijj. 
cal faith? I think that the bearing of this country 
should be such as to demonstrate to all mankind 
that America sympathizes with the popular inove. 


| ment against despotism, whenever and wherever 


made. I hold that the principle laid down by 
Governor Kossuth as the basis of his action—ihg 
each State. has a right to dispose of her own des. 


|| tiny, and regulate her internal affairs in her owy 
| way, without the interference of any foreign Pow- 


er—is an axiom in the laws of nations which 
every State ought to recognize and respect. [| an 
orepared now to assert and affirm the proposition 
vy a vote of the Senate, as a part of th 

tional code. 


€ interna- 
It is equally clear to my mind, that 


‘| any violation of this principle by one nation, in- 


tervening for the purpose of destroying the liber. 


| ties of another, is such an infraction of the inter- 


national eode as would authorize any State to 
interpose which should conceive that it had sufi- 
cient interest in the question to become the vindi- 
cator of the laws of nations. The armed inter- 
vention of Russia to deprive Hungary of her 
constitutional rights, was such a violation of the 
laws of nations as authorized England or the 
United States to interfere and prevent the con- 
summation of the deed, if either had chosen to 
do so. If another alliance shall be formed by 
the despots of Europe to destroy the last vestige 
of freedom that now remains, the question will 
then arise, what course interest, duty, and honor, 
require us to pursue? We will have the right, 
under the law of nations, to interfere or not, accord- 
ing to our convictions of duty, when the case shall 
be presentéd. I will not say, as most Senators 
have said, that in no event will I be for interference 
by this Government. I will judge of the case 
To say in advance that the United 


of nations, is to give our consent that Russia 
may interfere, in violation of the international 
aim to destroy the liberties of an independent 
nation. Such a declaration would afford as much 


| encouragement to Russia and Austria in the con- 


summation of their work of blood and vengeance, 
as a similar declaration by our Government ona 
recent occasion did in instigating Spain to butcher 
American citizens without the form of trial, and 
stipulations. I will make no 
such declaration. I will grant no such license \ 
the absolute governments of Europe. On the other 
hand, I will not advise the declaration in advance 
Such a declaration might 
be looked upon @s a blustering, empty threat. | 


| would make no declaration upon the subject either 


way until the proper occasion shall arise. I would 


| have this Republic retain within herself the con- 


trol over her own action, so that we may be In 
condition to do whatever our interests and duty 
may require when the time for action comes. 
think this is the most dignified and imposing po- 
sition our country can occupy. It gives us the 
control of our own movements, and enables us to 
perform our duties to ourself and to the rest of the 
world according to our convictions from day 
day and year to year, as the occasion shall present 
itself. : 
Sir, something has been said about an alliance 
with England, to restrain the march of Russia 
over the European Continent. I am free to s*y 
that I desire noalliance with England, or with an) 
other crowned head. I am not willing to && 
knowledge that America needs England as an ally 
to maintain the principles of our Government. 
Nor am I willing to go to the rescue of England to 


save her from the power of the Autocrat, until she 
|, Russia shall be offended? We should not close || assimilates her institutions to ours. 


Hers is 4 
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half-way house between despotism and republi- 


nower in Eurepe, for the failure ef the revolution- 
“7 movements which have occured within the 
ast four years. English diplomacy, English in- 
trigue, and English perfidy put down the revolu- 
jon in Sicily and in Italy, and was the greatest 
harrier to its suecess even in Hungary. So long 
s England shall, by her diplomacy, attempt to 
defeat liberal movements in Europe, | am utterly 
averse to an alliance with her to sustain her 
monarch, her nobles, and her privileged classes. 
She must sustain her constitutional monarchy, 
oven against absolutism, without receiving aid 
from republican America with my consent, and 
especially so long as she condemns to imprison- 
ment and transportation for life the noble Irish pa- 
triots, whose only crime consisted in attempting 
that tor which the great Hungarian is now idol- 
ed by the English people. She must do justice | 
te Ireland, and the Irish patriots in exile, and to | 
the masses of her own people, by relieving them 
trom the oppressive taxation imposed to sustain 
the privileged classes, and by adopting republican 
institutions, before she can have my sympathy, 
much less my aid, even against Russia. | wish no | 
ejliance with monarchs. oe movement | 
will ever succeed so long as the people put their 
trust in princes. The fatal error committed in | 
italy, in Germany, in France, wherever the ex- | 
neriment was tried, consisted in placing a prince | 
al the head of the popular movement. The princes | 
all sympathized with the dynasties from which | 
they were descended, and seized the first op- 
portunity to produce a reaction, and to betray 
the people into the hands of their oppressors. | 
There is reason to believe that much of this was | 
accomplished through British diplomacy and in- | 
trizue. What more natural? The power of the | 
jritish Government is in the hands of the prin- 
ces and the nobility. Their sympathies are all 
with the privileged classes of other countries, in | 
every movement which does not affect the imme- 
diate interests of their own kingdom. Repub- 
licanism has nothing to hope, therefore, from Eng- 
land so long as she maintains her existing govern- | 
ment, and preserves her present policy. I repeat, | 
| desire no alliance with England. We require no 
assistance from her, and will yield none to her 
until she does justice to her own people. The 
peculiar position of our country requires that we | 
should have an American policy in our foreign re- 
lations, based upon the principles of our own Gov- |) 
ernment, and adapted to the spirit of theage. We 
should sympathize with every liberal movement— 
recognize the independence of all Republics—form 
commercial treaties, and open diplomatic relations 
with them—protest against all infractions of the || 
laws of nations, and hold ourselves ready to do 
whatever our duty may require when a case shall 
arise. 

Returning to the immediate question before the | 
Senate, I hold that a welcome to Governor Kos- 
suth—a national welcome and a public reception | 
by both Houses of Congress—is no cause of of- 
ence to any Power on earth. That the despotic | 
Powers of the Old World would prefer to have us 
withhold from this distinguished champion of free- 
dom every act of courtesy and evidence of sym- | 
pathy, is doubtless true; for they would take his | 
life, and consign his name to infmy, for the very 
deeds which endear him to every American heart, | 
and make him the representative of the liberal | 
movement in the Old World. We love and honor 
him for the same reason that they hate and fear 
him. Hence we cannot regulate our action by 
their wishes. We should not act in abject obedi- | 
ence to the wishes of other nations, whose institu- | 
tions are different from ours, nor in fear of their | 
resentment. We should act in fear o* God, per- 
forming our duty to ourselves and to mankind, | 
and leave the world to form its own opinion. I | 
desire to extend this welcome to Governor Kos- 
suth, because he is the recognized representative 
of the pqpular movement in Europe. The reso- 
lution does not commit us to anything in the fa- 
ture. It is no sufficient objection that Governor 
Kossuth may ask more for his country than we 
deem it consistent with the interests and honor of 
our country to grant. I repeat, we will judge of 
that question when it arises. 1 will not encour- 
age the despots of Europe by our refusal in ad- 





vance, nor will I mislead him by inciting hopes || Dovenas. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| ; 5 ; 
i} now. and reserve the right to do whatever Ameri- 
anism. She is responsible, as much as any {| can intérests and honor and duty may require in 
¢i . . ~ ‘ ° 
|| the future. 
| 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. President, when the first 


resolution offered by the Senator from Mississippi 
{[Mr, Foorr] was presented, 1 briefly stated the 
reasons why | could not vote for that resolution. 
| Sinee the discussion has commenced, the character 
| of the proposition before the bedy has most essen- 
tially changed. It ie due tocandor, and to a right 
understanding of this subject, before the nation 
and the distinguished individual whom we are dis- 
posed to honor, that we should understand each 
other thoroughly; that we should know what were 
the expectations created in the mind of Kossuth 
when he received what is called the invitation to 
the hospitalities of this country. We have toask 
him his impression of that invitation. We should 
know what expectations were created. We should 
understand them. We should understand his im- 
pressions of the obligation he is laid under. And 
then candor would compel us to investigate the 
understanding between the host and the guest. 
We tendered to him a national vessel to come to 
this country and seek an asylum; or to come and 
receive hospitality, according to the interpretation 
of some. We did not intend to interfere with the 
domestic affairs of Hungary, or any other coun- 
try. Wefound him an exile,a voluntary captive, 
or under the hospitable protection of the Turkish 
Government. We ies 
On his way to receive our hospitality, he announ- 
ces to the world the character of the invitation. He 
lets us understand what is his construction of it: 
that he has come here, not merely for the purpose 
of receiving our sympathy, but to ask of us to 
interfere between his country and foreign Govern- 
ments. He asks us to declare that we will inter- 
fere, in the event that the struggle should recom- 
mence in Hungary against Austria. He tells the 
| world that this is the object of his visit. And, 
when he lands on our shores, he tells us that he 
knew he had our sympathies; that he and his coun- 
trymen had the sympathies of the world; that it was 
not for mere sympathy that he crossed the Atlantic 
ocean; that he came here to have something more 
substantial. He wantsto receive the pledge of this 
Government, that if the hour of revolution should 
ever come again in his fatherland, the United 
States will stand by and see fair play; and that if 
any other nation on earth interferes, then the Uni- 
ted States shall take part in the controversy. That 
is the character of the position he now occupies. 
He tells us that he expects the materiel of aid to 
protect his country. And what is that?_ Men, 
money, and arms. That is his impression. 


him here. He has come. 


Is it not, then, due to candor—do not honor and 
magnanimity require us to announce to Kossuth 


that this Government has no such design? Will 
| you suffer him to come to the seat of Government 


with such expectations? or will you state to him 
the character in which you expect to receive him? 
My colleague, sensible of bis position, and of the 
impression made upon the mind of this distin- 
guished individual by this formal welcome to our 
shores, has introduced an amendment asking us to 


| announce to him that he is mistaken; that he is not 


to come to the seat of Government of this great 
nation under the expectation that thisGovernment 


gives any pledge, or any assurance, that they will 


sustain him at any time. Why should we not teli 
him that he must not expect that we shall afford 
him men and means as a Government? As an 
honorable man, connected with another individual, 
would you suffer that individual to have wrong 
impressions in relation to the course you intended 
to pursue? Would you not let him understand 
precisely what you intended? Just so with na- 
tions. It is due from the Government of the 
United States to announce to this distinguished in- 
dividual the object they have in view. I submit 
to honorable Senators whether they intend to jus- 
tify the expectations which Kossuth has an- 
nounced he had in coming tothis country? Will 
they allow the impression to be left on his mind 
that we are to furnish him with any materiel of 
war? 1 think not, although some Senators de- 


| clare that they will not express an opinion one 
| way or the other; that ** sufficient unto the day is 


the evil thereof; when the occasion arises, they 
will determine whether or not to interfere. This 
is the language of the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. 
This is the language of the Senator 


which may not be realized. Let us do our duty || from Michigan, (Mr. Cass;] and indirectly, the 





U 


language of the Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Foors. ] 

When the Senator from Mississippi read the 
speech made by the present distinguished Secre- 
tary of State in 1823, it at once drew my attention 
to the State of thi@country at that time, and to the 
priaciples upon which the Republican party have 
stood from the days of Washington down to the 
present hour. Then it was that revolutions were 
vomg on in South America; then it was that our 
country had to announce to the civilized world the 
principles upon which we administered this happy 
Government. Then it was, | would remind the 
Senator, that the distinguished Mr. Monroe, who 
concentrated in himself, on account of his purity, 
both the Republican and Federal! parties, innounced 
what were the principles of this Government, and 
the principles which had been sustained by Wash- 
ington, by Adams, by Jefferson, and by Madison. 
I will show you, by reference to the message of 
1824, what were the views of Mr. Monroe, and 
upon precisely such a question as this; that is, the 
question of interference with foreign Governments. 
| bee to read from that message, in order that this 
may go out with the speech which was read by 
the Senator from Mississippi. . 

Mr. FOOTE, of Mississippi. I wish to ask 
the gentleman whether we are to understand him 
as concurring with Mr. Webster, or Mr. Mon- 
roe? 

Mr. DAWSON, If they differ at all, I coneur 
with Mr. Monroe, thouch I do not think there i« 
any difference of opinion. But I would ask the 
Senator, in return, whether in 1824 he would have 
concurred with Mr. Webster, or Mr. Monroe? 

Mr. FOOTE. If their views were the same 
there is no necessity for that. 

Mr. DAWSON. I read from Mr. Monroe's 
message of 1824: 


Tn turning our attention to the condition of the civilized 


| world, in which the United States have always taken a 


deep interest, it is gratifying to see how large a portion of it 
is blessed with peace. ‘The only wars which now exist 
within that limit, are those between Turkey and Greece, in 
Europe, and between Spain and the new Governments, our 
neighbors, in this hemisphere. In both these wars, the 
cause of independence, ot liberty, and humanity, continnes 
to prevail. The success of Greece, when the relative popa- 
lation of the contending parties is considered, commands 
our admiration and applause, and that it has had a similiar 
effect with the neighboring powers,is obvious. The feeling 
oft the whole civilized world is excited, in a high degree, in 
their favor. May we not hope that these sentiments, win 
ning on the hearts of their respective Governments, may 
lead to a more decisive result’ that they may produce an 
accord among them, to replace Greece on the ground which 
she formerly held, and to which her heroic exertions, at this 
day, so eminently entitie her. 
“With respect to the contest, to which our neighbors are 
a party, it is evident that Spain, as a power, is scarcely felt 
in it. These new States had completely achieved their in 
dependence before it was acknowledged by the United 
States, and they have since maintained it with little foreign 
pressure, The disturbances which have appeared in cer 
tain portions of tha: vast territory, have proceeded from 
internal causes, whic!: had their origin in their former gov- 
ernments, and have sot yet been thoroughly removed. It 
is manifest that the<e causes are daily losing their effect, 
and that these new States are setting down under govern 
ments elective and representative in every branch similiar 
to our own. In this course we ardently wish them to per- 
severe, under a firm conviction that it will promote their 
happiness. In this their career, however, we have not 
interfered, believing that every people have a right to insti- 
tute for themselves the government which, in their judg 
ment, may suit them best. Our example is before them, of 
the good effect of which, being our neiehbors, they are 
competent judges, and to their judgment we leave it, in the 
expectation that other powers will pursue the same policy. 
The deep interest which we take in their independence, 
which we have acknowledged, and in their enjoyment of 
all the rights incident thereto, especially in the very im 
portant one of instituting their own governments, has been 
declared, and is known to the world. Separated, as we 
are, from Europe, by the great Atlantic ocean, we can have 
no concern in the wars of the European Governments, nor 
in the causes which produce them. The balance of power 
between them, into which ever scale it may torn, in its 
various vibrations, cannot affect us: It is the interest of 
the United States to preserve the most friendly relations 
with every power, and on conditions fair, equal, and appli- 
cable to all. Butin regard to our neighbors, our situation 
is different. It is impossible for the European Governments 
to interfere in their concerns, especially in those alluded to, 
which are vital, without affecting us; indeed, the motive 
which might induce such interference in the present state 
of the war between the parties, if a war it may be called, 
would appear to be equally applicable to us. It is gratify- 
ing to know that some of the powers with whom we enjoy 
a very friendly intercourse, and to whom. these views have 
, been communicated, have appeared to acquiesce in them,”’ 


Sir, the principles here laid down by Mr. Mon- 
roe have been laid down from the foundation of 
this Government: that we should not interfere in 
the affairs of European nations; that we should 
take no part in their wars; and that we should 
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suffer no European Pewer to interfere or inter- 
meddle with the internal relations of this continent. 
What is sought now to be done? I know that 


gentlemen disclaim the idea of interference; that || 
is, they do not intend to intermeddle in any of | 
But what is the proposition before || 


their strifes. 


HE CONGRESSIONAL G 


| 


} 


resolution ? 

Mr. BADGER. I desire to speak upon the res- 
olution, and upon the amendment as connected 
with the resolution. 


Mr. DAWSON. I understand that a Senator 


us, ee of the circumstances which surround || from Alabama and a Senator from Texas, who 


it? Ta 
have been thrown around it, and what does the 
proposition amount to? What does Kossuth ex- 
pect from this country? What does he believe 
your Imvitation is intended to signify? 


case Austria and Hungary again engage in blood 


strife, you will stand by and see fair play; and if | 
any other foreign Power interferes, we shall take | 
I defy any Senator to put a differ- | 
ent construction upon the language of this distin- | 


a hand in it. 


guished man. Yet, in a crisis like this, in our 


own country, at a time just preceding the presi- | 
dential election, when the foreign influence is tre- | 


mendous, we are called upon to do this. I say it 
is wrong. ‘There is a want of candor and a want 


of magnanimity in giving him a public reception 


here, unless we tell him what we really intend | 


to do, and what we intended at the time we invited 
him, and that when we opened our hearts to re- 
ceive him, it was for the purpose of throwing 
around him the protection of the Constitution and 
laws of this country. But when he comes here, 


he changes his character to that of an agitator, and | 
po to us—Gentlemen, I will dine with you; | 


vat I shall prescribe the character of the dishes 


which shall be on your table; I shall tell you what | 


I expect when I come to see you, and not leave it 
to your own taste. 
our candor and magnanimity, not as politicians, 


but as men and statesmen. The consequences || 


growing out of this question will involve not us 
only, but our reputation as a Senate. 


give you the materiel of war at the proper time? 
But, he says, I come here under that expectation; 


I announced that expectation, and still you asked | 
He will say to you, as he said to | 


me to come. ’ 
the deputation from Philadelphia, that ‘if he had 


known, before he came here, that this was the | 
limitation put upon the invitation, he would have 


hesitated long before he would have come.”’ 

Kossuth is acting with candor. 
out that boldness and independence of conduct 
which has marked his career. 
same example, and when dealing with a man of 


honor, of chivalry, of intelligence and statesman- | 


ship, fet us deal with him in candor, and not allow 


him io be lead astray by our uncertain course. | 
Hence it is that I have taken up my position in 


opposition to this resolution; hence, [ oppose the 


resolution of the Senator from New York. What | 
The Senator from Michigan says, | 


is meant by it? 
we welcome Kossuth as the representative of a 


great principle. Of what principle? Kossuth says | 


it is the right of nations to interfere with foreign 
nations; not the principle of non-intervention, but 


the right to interfere when two contending Powers | 
are engaged in war to prevent a third Power from | 
That is his principle, and he expects | 
Now, will you receive him, | 
and receive him publicly, without announcing to | 


taking part. 
it to be sustained. 


him what we mean—without letting him under- 
stand, as proposed by my colleague, the principle 
which we intend to pursue—a principle coeval 
with the foundation of our Union? 


Task pardon of the Senate for having trespassed | 
I did not design to speak, but | 


so long upon them. 
thought it necessary for me to do so in conse- 


quence of the position in which the question had | 


been placed. 


Mr. BADGER. I have some remarks which | 
should be extremely glad to submit to the Senate 
on this subject. 
combe but for the Senate, I should be extremely 
glad to have an opportunity of submitting them 
at an hour of the day when the Senate is full. In 
addition to that, I am laboring under a cold which 
unfits me for addressing the Senate this evenin 
and I should be extremely glad to have this wo 
ject postponed until to-morrow. I move that it 
be so postponed. 


Mr. SEWARD. Does the Senator wish to 


’ 


e away the verbiage and the rhetoric which | 


} 
| 
from }) 
whom can you get this information but himself? | 
He tells you, candidly, that he comes, not merely | 
for your sympathy, but for your materiel—for | 
your pronunciamiento or proclamation, that in |, 


This question comes home to | 


Is there a | 
Senator here who would say to Kossuth, We will | 


He is carrying |! 


Let us follow the | 


As they are not intended for Bun- | 


are not now in their seats, also desire to speak | 


upon the question. 
Mr. SEWARD. 
adjourn. 
fhe motion was not acreed to. 


Then I move that the Senate 


The question recurred on the motion to postpone 
until to-morrow the further consideration of the | 


subject. 


Mr. CASS. I would vield as cheerfully to the 


Senator from North Carolina as any other gentle- | 
man; butit seems to me that this, instead of being | 


I would | 


merely courteous, would prolong debate. 

like to have this proposition voted on, for I under- 
| stand that if itis voted down another will be of- 

fered. 1 hope the subject will be disposed of. 


Mr. BADGER. 


grant, I throw myself on the indulgence of the 
Senate. I do not often ask these things. 
The motion to postpone was agreed to. 


RECESS. 
Mr. BADGER. 


commodation, but at the suggestion of some of 


my friends on both sides of the Chamber, to renew | 


the motion made this morning by the Senator from 
New Hampshire, [Mr. Haxe,] that when the 
| Senate adjourns to-day, it adjourn to meet on 


Monday next. 
| Mr. FOOTE, of Mississippi. | nape my friend | 
|| will not press that motion. As I shall 


about ten days, I feel a particular anxiety in rela- 
tion to one particular subject. 


relation to the compromise measures. 


The PRESIDENT. 


yosed of. 


Mr. GWIN. 


shall meet to-morrow, with the understanding that 
this resolution shall be the subject of discussion. 


Mr. BADGER. Does the Senator wish to push 


forward anything for California now? 

Mr. GWIN. I want to have this resolution 
out of the way. 

Mr. BADGER. As the ultimate object of my 
friend from California is to expedite the California 
business, I would say to him that festina lente is 


the best policy about that. This pushing forward | 
| of California will ultimately put her further behind, | 
We are all | 
extremely anxious at the earliest convenient mo- | 


We have a long session before us. 


ment to do everything that is necessary for Cali- 
fornia, but do not press us into sitting on Fridays 
before the Christmas holidays. 
Mr. FOOTE, of Mississippi. 
posed to losing time in this way. It does seem to 
me rather censurable, and I think it will be cen- 
sured by the country, if we adjourn until Monday 
without disposing of the Kossuth resolution. Un- 


lezs it is disposed of before Monday, | feel that its | 


adoption will do no good. As suggested by my 


| friend from California, we might meet to-morrow 


with an understanding that the Kossuth resolution 


would be disposed of, after we should have the | 


enjoyment of listening to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 
the spirit of accommodation far enough by post- 
poning the resolution until to-morrow. I cannot 
consent to adjourn until Monday, 

Mr. HALE. If the Senate refuses to adjourn 
until Monday, they will be departing from the 
usual and ordinary course—from the super anti- 
quas vias. If we meet to-morrow, instead of les- 

| sening it will open the floodgates of debate, in my 
| opinion, and inflict ten speeches for one we should 
, otherwise have had. It will be considered a sort 


|| of invitation for gentlemen to come and speak. I 


| know the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Foote] 
has but a few days to stay and a great deal to say. 


|| Hence his anxiety that we should sit to-morrow. 


Mr. FOOTE, of Mississippi. 


Having said a 


LOBE. Dec. 


speak upon the amendment or upon the original | good deal, I have very little more to sa 


t} say nothing more unless something which 
already said shall be assailed. 


I am extremely obliged to the | 
honorable Senator from Michican for that cour- | 
tesy which manifests itself in words and not in | 
acts; which shows itself with an almost sponta- | 
neous granting when there is no desire to refuse, | 
and refuses at the very moment it is courteous to | 


I now desire, not for my ac- | 


eave here in | 


lam exceedingly | 
anxious to know the position of my resolution in | 


That resolution is the next 
special order, and it will come up after this is dis- | 


I hope the Senator from North | 
Carolina will withdraw his motion, and that we 


I am utterly op- | 





I think that we have already extended || on the Committee of Elections, for reasons which, 





| referred to the Committee on Public 


ll, 











, ; 2 . - I shall 
during my continuance in this body this aisha 


I have 
Mr. HALE. If I did not know what the Sep. 


ator meant by ‘*a single word,” I might be 
erned by his suggestion; but I do know, 
the Senate will adjourn over. 

Mr. SEWARD. I hope the Senate will indyjo, 
me while I make a single suggesti-». as regards 
this proposition to adjourn until |. onday.  w, 


f0v- 


j hope 


‘have excited an intense interest in the bosom of 


an illustrious man who is now upon our shores 
and whose course, we know, may be affected hy 
the decision at which we shallarrive. I hope thai 
out of consideration for him whom we have broy rt 
here, we will not adjourn over until Monday and 
leave him in suspense until next week. . 

Mr. DODGE, of Iowa. I call for the yeas ang 
nays on the motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and, being 


| taken, resulted—yeas 18, nays 27; as follows: 


YEAS — Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Berrien, Clarke 
Davis, Dawson, Fish, Foot of Vermont, Geyer, Hale, Ham. 
hin, Hunter, Miller, Morton, Pearce, Pratt, Spraance, ang 
Underwood— 18. 

NAYS—Messrs. Borland, Bradbury, Bright, Brodheag 
Cass, Chase, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Lowa, Douglas. 
Downs, Fetch, Foote of Mississippi, Gwin, Houston, James. 
Jones of Lowa, King, Mallory, Norris, Seward, Shiclds. 
Smith, Stockton, Summer, Wade, Walker, and Whit. 
comb—27. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 
On motion, the Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, December 11, 1851. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


The following gentlemen were announced to con- 


stitute the select committee authorized to be ap- 


oe yesterday upon the petition of W. T. G. 
Morton, praying remuneration as the discoverer of 
etherization, viz: Messrs. Brssex, Firen, Sray- 
Ly, Ranrovur, and SuTHERLAND. 


LOUISVILLE AND PORTLAND CANAL. 

Mr. DISNEY, on leave, and in pursuance of 
previous notice, introduced a bill to remit the tolls 
on the United States stock in the Lonisville and 
Portland Canal Company, and to purchase the 
shares of the individual stockholders, and to make 
the navigation of the said canal free, and to con- 
struct a free canal on the Indiana side of the Falls 
of the Ohio; which, having been read a first and 
second time by its title, 

Mr. D. moved that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Roads and Canals. 

Mr. VENABLE moved that the bill be referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. It contained some important princi- 
ples, and should be fully discussed. 

Mr. KING, of New York. Let it be first re- 
ferred to the Committee on Roads and Canals, and 
we can have the report of that committee to guide 


us, 

Mr. VENABLE withdrew his motion. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, moved to lay the 
bill upon the table—the only place, he said, where 
it ought to be. He demanded the yeas and nays 
upon the question; which were not ordered. _ 

The question was then taken upon the motion 
to lay the bill upon the table; and it was not 
agreed to. 

The question recurring upon the motion to refer 
to the Committee on Roads and Canals, it was 
agreed to. 


COMMITTEE OF ELECTIONS. 
Mr. DISNEY asked to be excused from service 


he said, he deemed satisfactory to himself; not, 


however, for want of respect in the appointing 


power. 
The question was put, and he was excused. 


GRANT OF LAND. ; 
Mr. PHELPS, on leave, and in pursuance of 
previous notice, introduced a bill granting the 
right of way and making a grant of land to the 


State of Missouri, to aid in the construction of a 


railroad from St. Louis to the western line of said 
State; which having been read a first and second 
time by its title, 

Mr. PHELPS moved that it be 


rinted, and 
nds. 
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“M r. JONES, of Tennessee, remarked that it was 
not customary to print a bill until it was reported 
wack from the committee. The committee might 
think proper to report an enfirely different bill. 

Mr. PHELPS withdrew the motion to print. 

The bill was then referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. } 

THE PRESIDENT S MESSAGE. 

Mr. HOUSTON said that he felt himsélf called 
upon to move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
with the view to take up and refer the President’s 
annual message. He submitted that motion, 

The question was put and agreed to; and 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Jones of 
Tennessee in the chair,) and took up for consid- 
eration the President’s message. 

Mr. HOUSTON submitted a series of resolu- 
tions; Which were read, as follows: 

|, Resolved, That so much of the annual message of the 
president of the United States to the two Houses of Con- 
ress at the present session, as relates to our foreign affairs, 
together with the accompanying correspondence in relation 


hie : . z 
missioner to China—marking the boundary line between 
Oregon and the British possessions; so much as relates to 






reto—the proposed increase of compensation to the Com- | 


the reception of Governor Kossuth and his companions— | 


the amendment of the law for the protection or punishment 
of Consuls—be referred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

2 That so much of said message as relates to the exist- 
ing tariff, and recommends a revision and change thereof; 
so much as relates to the general condition of the finances— 
tothe revenue and the prevention of frauds in its collec- 
tion—the Treasury—the public debt and its payment—the 


estimated receipts and expenditures for the next fiscal year, | 


together with the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
aud estimates accompanying the same, be referred to the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 

3, That so much of said message and accompanying doc- 
yments as relates to the condition and operations of the 


irmy of the United States; so much as recommends an | 


increase of the same, together with the report of the Sec- 
retary of War, and the accompanying documents, be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

4. That so much of said message and accompanying doc- 
uments as relates to the Navy of the United States—its 
condition and operations ; so much as recommends the es- 
tablishment of a navy-yard on the Pacific, together with 


the report of the Secretary of the Navy, be referred to the 


Committee on Naval Affairs. 

5. Thatso much of said message as relates to the ap- 
pointment of a commission to revise the public statutes 
of the United States—as recommends a change in the law 
relative to fees to certain officers; so much as recommends 


the appointment of a commission to settle all private claims | 


against the United States; so much as recommends the en- 
actment of a law making it penal to forge, &c., bounty 
land warrants, be referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

6. That so much of said message and accompanying doc- 
uments as relates to our intercourse with the Indiah tribes, 
be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

7. That so much of said message and accompanying doc- 
uments as relates to the Post Office Department, the trans- 
portation of the mail, the revision of the law regulating 
postages On priuted matter, together with the report of the 
Postmaster General, be Teferred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

8. That so much of said message as relates to commerce, 
the improvement of harbors, reciprocal trade between the 
United States and Canada, and other British possessions 
near our frontier, be referred to the Committee on Com- 
meree. ®- 

9. That so much of said message and accompanying doc- 
uments as relates to the public lands; so much as recom- 
mends an increase of compensation to commissioners to 
settle private land claims in California, and the establish- 
ment of land offices, be referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. 

10, That so much of said message as relates to the im- 
provement of the navigation of rivers, be referred to the 
Committee on Roads and Canals. 

\l. That so much of said message as relates to the estab- 
lishment of an Agricultural Bureau be referred to the Com- 
mittee On Agriculture. 

12. That so much of said message as relates to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, be referred to the Committee for the 
District of Columbia. 

13. That so much of said message and accompanying 
documents as relates to a revision and amendment of the 
laws relating to pensions, be referred to the Committee on 
invalid Pensions. 

l4. That so much of said message as relates to the public 
buildings be referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 


and Grounds. 

Mr. HALL said: Mr. Chairman, it is not my 
intention to discuss the President’s message. By 
the indulgence of the committee, I design to say a 
few words with reference to a bill I troduced 
into the House on yesterday. That bill proposes 
o grant to the State of Missouri the right of 
way and a portion of the public domain to aid in 
the construction of a railroad from Hannibal to 
St. Joseph. Some gentlemen seem startled at the 
project. _L assure them it is nothing new nor un- 
eard-of in the history of our country. It is only 
about fifteen months since Congress made an ex- 
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| tensive grant of land to the State of Illinois, to aid || 
in the construction of a railroad from Chicago to 


Mobile bay. I am not aware that that grant has 
ruined or seriously injured either thisGovernment, 
or any State, or any individual. On the contrary, 
I believe it has been of general benefit. At all 


| events, the road it was intended to promote will 


be one of vast importance, and is destined to exert 
a most happy influence on the country at large. 
It is not, however, to be concealed that the Chica- 
go and Mobile road must run nearly parallel with 
the greatest river on our continent, and must enter 
into competution with most of the great thorough- 
fares of the West. All the rivers of our great 
valley tend from the North to the South. The 
Ohio and its tributaries on the one hand, and the 


Missouri, the Arkansas, and the Red river and | 


their tributaries on the other, in conjunction with 
the Mississippi, open up the entire West to New 
Orleans and the Gulf of Mexico. But between 


| the Atlantic seaboard and the New States"there is 


no direct natural channel of intercommunication. 
Commerce can be carried on successiully between 
the qld States and the Mississippi valley only by 
doubling Cape Sable or through means of artif- 
cial avenues extending from the Atlantic coast far 
into the interior. Hence if the last Congress was 
justifiable in aiding the construction of a railroad 
from the northern lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, 
we shal! be more than justified in aiding the con- 
struction of a highway from the extreme confines 


' of Missouri to the States this side of the Allegha- 


nies—a highway which will open a direct, speedy, 
safe, and economical communication between parts 
of the Union that now hold intercourse only by 
the most circuitous, tardy, hazardous, and expen- 
sive routes. ‘The Hannibal and St. Joseph rail- 
road will form an important part of such a line of 
intercommunication. 

The town of Hannibal is situated on the west 
bank of the Mississippi river, in latitude 39° 45’ 
north. The town of Saint Joseph is one hundred 


and eighty miles due west of Hannibal, on the | 


east bank of the Missouri river. ‘The city of 
Philadelphia, and the seats of government of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, are nearly on the same par- 
allel of latitude with the town of Hannibal. So 
thata railroad running due west from Philadelphia 
would pass through the centre of the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, cross the Mississippi 


| at Hannibal, and strike the Missouri at Saint Jo- 


seph. Within eighteen months a railroad will be 
completed from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. Within 
the same time a railroad will be finished from 
Pittsburg to Columbus, Ohio. A railroad is nearly 
finished between Terre Haute, near the western 
line of Indiana, to Indianapolis, in that State. The 
Illinois cross-cut railroad 1s already finished from 
Springfield to the Illinois river, and in less than 
two years will be finished to the town of Quincy, 
which is only twelve miles from Hannibal: so that 


in the course of a few years we may reasonably ex- | 


pect to see a railroad communication complete 
between Philadelphia and the Mississippi river. 
The construction of the Hannibal and Saint Jo- 
seph railroad will complete the connection as far 
west asthe Missouri. The same chain of rail- 
roads, too, which will connect the western por- 
tigns of the State of Missouri with Philadelphia, 
will unite with that great railway line already 
extending from New York city to Cincinnati, and 
{also with the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, and 
with the road from Louisville, by way of Nash- 
| ville, to Savannah, Georgia, and to Charleston, 
South Carolina. ‘Thus, in a few years, may we 
hope to see the banks of the Missouri river, and 
the fertile country bordering thereon, brought with- 
in three days’ travel of the metropolis of the 
Union, and of the great cities of Charleston, Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 
Nor is this all. ‘The railroad from Chicago to the 
mouth of the Ohio river is to be completed within 
a few years. The Hannibal and Saint Joseph 
railroad will connect with the Chicago and Cairo 
road, by means of the Springfield, Illinois, railroad. 
| In this way will be opened to the South and to the 
| northern lakes, as well asto the Atlantic seaboard, 
all the fertile country included within northern 
| Missouri, and all that immense country to the 
| west of our State, which is destined in afew years 
| to be the home of multitudes of white men. Let 
| any one, sir, turn to ‘he map of the United States, 
| and endeavor to trace out the line of railroads 


| which will most promote the welfare of the whole!) nibal and Saint Joseph railroad. 
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country, and he will inevitably fall upon that 
very line of which the Hannibal and Saint Joseph 
railroad makes a part. That road is on the par- 
allel of latitude which passes midway between the 
northern boundary of the United States and the 
mouth of the Mississippi river. It is on the hne 
which passes threugh the heart of Missouri, Lli- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, and Pennsylyania. It is 
on the line which passes between the north- 
ern lakes and the Ohio river, at nearly an equal 
distance from each. It is on the line which divides 
the population of the United States into two equal 
parts. It ison the line which connects at the same 
time with the great New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, and southern railroads, and 
by means of which, therefore, more distant and 
more numerous poimts of the Union can be brought 
into easy cqmmunication than any other which 
can be conceived. : 

The opening of good roads between the eastern 
and western portions of the Union has been a 
favorite object with our greatest statesmen almost 
from the foundation of our Government. ‘The 
Cumberland turnpike was projected by one of the 
‘** early Presidents,’’ and has been carried forward 
at the expense of millions of dollars. In 
quence of modern improvements, that work has 
become nearly useless. But the time has been 
when the Cumberland read, by its promise of 
opening a way from theoldto the new States, was 
a much-cherished object with a large portion of 
the American people. It is now proposed to effect 
the same purpose by the greatest of modern im- 
provements without the cost of a dollar to the 
Government—without the exercise of any danger- 
ous or doubtful power, by the mere appropriation 
of a small portion of the public domain in a man- 
ner that will cover it with industrious and 
active population, and convertit from a wilderness 
to cultivated farms and flourishing villages. ‘There 
Is no portion of this vast country which contains 
so large an area of fertile land, in proportion to 
its extent of surface, as northern Missouri. Yet 
that fertile and beautiful region is, to a great de- 
gree, a waste, because it possesses no channel for 
the transportation of its products. Its citizens 
are almost entirely dependent upon the Missouri 
river for getting to and returning from the markets 
of the country. That river is closed to steamboats 
for four months every year, and during the -re- 
mainder of the time it is so difficult of navigation 
that those who ship by it are subject to much 
higher charges for transportation and insurance 
than the citizens of the neighboring States. The 
consequence is, that the farmers who live in the 
interior of northern Missouri, are almost as effect- 
ually shut out from all commerce with other sec- 
tions of the country as though they laid at the 
North pole. ‘The Hannibal and St. Joseph rail- 
road is to penetrate the very centre of that entire 
section, and will bring it as near market as 
portions of the Atlantic States. Our farmers, 
stimulated by fair prices for their produce, will 
open large farms, and our products will be multi- 
plied many fold. ‘To 
States we will seil stock, provisions, and our 
other staples. From them we will receive in return 
sugar,*cotton, salt, rice, and fabrics. As our 
means increase our consumption will increase also. 
We will consume not only articles of domestic 
but of foreign manufacture, and thus, while we 
shall add to the home trade, we shall also increase 
the foreign commerce of the country, and swell 
the resources of the Government. 

If a proposition were submitted to connect New 
York or Boston with the extreme settlements of 
Missouri, all would admit the importance of the 
enterprise. Some would be willing, no doubt, to 
construct the road at the expense of the nation. 
No such charge upon the Treasury is, however, 
required in order to consuminatea railroad commu- 
nication between the Missouri and the Atlantic 
seaboard. A railroad is nearly finished from New 
York city to Cincinnati. Indiana is extending 
this road to her western boundary. Illinois 
extending it through her territory to the Missis- 
sippi river; and all that is necessary to complete 
the entire chain of railroad from Bostor to Saint 
Joseph—indeed from Portland, Maine, to Saint 
Joseph—is to construct a railroad through the 
northern part of Missouri. 

The people of Missouri have, by an act of their 
Legislature, appropriated $1,500,000 to the Man- 
Counties and 
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individuals have taken a large amount of stock in 
the work. And now we ask Congress to do for 
us whatthey have so frequently done for other 
States. 


We ask you to give us alternate sections 
of the public lands, through which our road will 
pass, for six miles on each side of the road, to aid 
us in our enterprise. ‘This is not a proposition to 
take money out of the Treasury. If it was I 
would not advocate it. The effect of the proposi- 
tion will be, in my opinion, to increase the revenues 
the Government. And why? Because the 
alternate sections reserved by the United States 
are not to be sold for less than two dollars and a 
half per acre. Now they are liable to entry at 
one dollar aud twenty-five cents per acre. So that 
you will receive as much, at least, from the public 
lands if this grant be made, as you will receive 
if it fail. Do gentlemen fear that the value of the 
uublic domain will not be enhanced by our road? 
let me beg them to look at our condition, at our 
soil, as tertile as any in the world; at our situation, 
possessing none but the most expensive and tardy 
means of reaching a market, and then to reflect on 
the effect which similar roads have had elsewhere. 
No such work has ever been made even through the 
most densely seitled sections, which has not great- 
iy enhanced the real estate in its neighborhood. 
How much greater enhancement of lands must 


. 
or 


follow the construction of a railroad through such || 


a section as northern Missouri. It is now occupied 
by some three hundred thousand people; itis capable 
of sustaining a population of several millions. 
The making a railway through it will pour immi- 
grants into it until every foot of land shall be occu- 
pied and improved. Its citizens now need mills, 


schools, churches, and many of the comforts of 
, ’ 


life. A railroad will secure to them all these ad- 
vantages at one and the same time. 


near it twofold or more. That appreciation will 


not be confined to the lands within six miles of | 
It will extend to lands even fifteen and | 


the road. 
twenty miles from it. Public lands that are not 
worth fifty cents an acre will readily bring the 
minimum price. 


this purpose, and the income of the Government | 
from the public lands will be greatly augmented. | 


This is not fancy. 
lions of acres of public lands were given to soldiers. 
it was confidently predicted here and elsewhere that 
for many years we would, in consequence of the 
military grants, receive no money from the public 


lands; and yet we find that our revenues from that | 
source have greatly increased within the last year, 
Why is this? | 
Solely because numerous railroads are projected || 
in the new States through the public domain. | 


and are sull rapidly increasing. 


Some of these roads are now constructing. They 


have so largely appreciated the public lands that | 
millions of acres are now bought which until re- | 
This fact, and | 


cently were a drug in the market. 
this alone, explains why it is that the receipts 
from the public lands have increased, notwith- 


standing the bounty act of the last Congress | 
and the immense emigration which has re@ently | 
cone from the Western States to Oregon and Cal- | 


ifornia. 


In view of 
these facts, itis a most stubborn skepticism which | 
doubts that the construction of the Hannibal and | 
Saint Joseph railroad will appreciate the lands | 


Lands that soldiers will not lo- | 
cate with their warrants will be eagerly sought for | 


During the last Congress mil- | 
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value of these lands is for the benefit of soldiers 
having land warrants, whether in Maine, Virginia, 
or Texas. So that the Hannibal and St. Joseph 


railroad grant is not only recommended by tts 


intrinsic merits, but by the tendency it will have 


to benefit a large and most meritorious class of our 
| citizens who are scattered all over the Union. 





There is another piece of history in connection || 


with this matter, to which I must refer gentlemen 
of the committee. 


by Government was doubled, are those relating to 
certain lands in Ohio, 
served sections is 259,423.96 acres, of which, up 


to the 30th of September last, nearly one half had | 


been sold for two dollars and fifty cents per acre. 


No returns have been received as yet from the | 
iands reserved by the grant of the last Congress to | 
But the case of the Ohio | 
grant shows that the doubling of the price of the | 


the State of Illinois. 


alternate sections reserved to the United States in 
internal improvement grants is not a nullity. It 


is a reality which secures the Government from all | 


loss. 

I trust it will be borne in mind, that under the 
acts granting land to soldiers, warrants can be 
located only on land subject to private entry. 


The only acts granting lands | 
to new States, besides the Illinois grant of 1850, | 
in which the price of the alternate sections reserved || 


The amount of those re- | 


Now, al! the lands in northern Missouri are sub- | 


ject to private entry, and have been for sixteen 
years and more. Whatever, therefore, adds to the 


| 


W hiat is the extentof the grantlask? [am able 
to answer this question from efficial documents. 
The whole amount of public lands within six miles 
of each side of the proposed route of the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph railroad was, on the llth day of 
April, 1847, 640,362 acres. A portion of these 
lands has passed into private hands since that 
time. All of them have been subject to private 
entry for many years—most of them sixteen years 
and upwards—so that they have been culled over 
and over again, and rejected as worth less than 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. The 
most that Missouri can receive by the grant I ask 
is 320,181 acres of refuse land. She would not 
probably receive more than 250,000 acres if the 
grant should pass to-day. And in return for that, 
she not only engages to construct a railroad which 
will enhance your public domain two or three times 
as much as this grant will amount to, but to carry 
your troops and munitions of war over the road 
tree of all charge forever, and to transport your 
mails at such prices as you shall prescribe. 

When Missouri came into the Union, the Fed- 


| eral Government required her to promise not to 


tax the public lands within her limits ‘ for the 


| term of five years from and after the day of sale.”’ 


In consideration of this promise, the United States 


| agreed to pay to the State of Missouri five per 
| cent. of the net proceeds of the sale of lands lying 


within her limits, of which three fifths was to be 
applied to purposes of internal improvements by 
her Legislature; and ‘‘ the other two fifths in de- 
fraying, under the direction of Congress, the ex- 
penses to be incurred in the making of a road or 
roads, canal or canals, leading to the said State.’’ 
In order to discharge a public debt, the United 
States have granted some 70,000,000 or 80,000,000 
acres of land to those who have been in our mili- 
tary service in a time of war. A large amount of 
those lands has been located in Missouri, and 
more will be located there still. Those lands not 
being disposed of by this Government for money, 
the State of Missouri receives nothing for exempt- 
ing them from taxation. The strict letter of the 
compact does not, perhaps, entitle her to anything. 
3ut surely a fair and liberal spirit on the part 
of the United States will give Missouri some 
equivalent for not taxing the lands within her 


limits which have been and will be located by mili- | 


tary warrants. Missouri supposed that she was 
to receive a valuable consideration for her agree- 
ment not to tax the public lands ‘ for the term of 
five years from and after the day of sale.’’ The 
United States se understood it. Now, suppose all 
the public domain in Missouri should be absorbed 
by land warrants, what would she receive for not 
taxing the lands of this Government? Nothing, 
absolutely nothing. And would that be a fair and 
bona fide execution of her compact with the Uni- 
ted States on the part of the latter? On the con- 
trary, would not the United States be obnoxious 


to the charge of ‘* paltering in a double sense’’? % 


keeping ‘* the word of promise to our ear an¢ 
breaking it to our hope?’ 

Missouri does not ask that the land given to sol- 
diers should be treated absolutely as land sold for 
eash. All she asks is, that inasmuch as the policy 
of granting bounty land is for the benefit of citizens 
of every State, each State shall bear its proportion 
of whatever expense and burden that policy costs. 
Missouri is willing to give up a part of her three 
per cent., but she does not think she should be re- 
5 marae to relinquish all. And it appears to me 
t 


ble demands of Missouri on better terms to the 
nation than by making the grant I am urging. 
When Missouri makes a road through the land 


|| of her citizens, the landed proprietors benefited by 


the work are compelled to pay their share towards 
its construction, in the form of taxes. As the 
value of their land is increased, their taxes are 
increased also. 
landed proprietor, and owns large domains in the 
State of Missouri. Is it right, is it just, is it fair, 
under these circumstances, that while private indi- 
viduals are compelled to pay for improvements 


Now, this Government is a great | 





Dec. LI, 
Government should receive precisely the sq 
benefits and not contribute one dollar? oan 
tlemen from the old States revolve this matter in 
their minds, and I am*sure they will dismiss ce 
of the opposition which they manifest tow ms 
donations of lands to the new States, 

It should be borne in mind that all the new 
States receive five per cent. of the net proceeds 
the sales of the public lands within their Jig, 
for the eepae of internal improvements, eXcent 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio. They rs. 
ceive but three per cent. for that object, the othe 
two per cent. being retained in the Treasury for 
constructing, under the direction of Congress 5 
road or roads, a canal or canals, leading towaris 
the limits of the enumerated States. [t should 
also be remembered, that this portion of the public 
lands is not given to the new States as a gratuity 
It is given in return for the non-taxation of tie 
public domain for a term of ‘five years from and 
after the day of sale.’’ This arrangement has 
never been a favorite with the new States. It 
originated with Congress, and was forced upon 
the Western States as a condition to their admis. 
sion into the Union. From the statement just 
made, it will be perceived that Missouri, Illinois 
Indiana, and Ohio, stand on precisely the same 
grounds, so far as their compacts with the United 
States are concerned. But how different, how 
widely different, is the treatment which Congress 
has meted out to them. In Ohio $2,812,034 9) 
have been expended on the Cumberland road. py 
Indiana $1,128,289 50, and in Illinois $742,445 39 
have been spent on the same.work. In Missougi 


ards 


of 
S, 


| not one single cent has been expended by this 


Government on any like enterprise. Besides this, 
Ohio has received upwards of eleven hundred 


- thousand acres of public land for the purpose of 


internal improvements. Indiana has received up- 
wards of fourteen hundred thousand acres, and 
Illinois has received upwards of three millions of 
acres for canals and railroads. Missouri has 
received nothing. Why this difference in the 


| policy of Congress towards these four States? Is 


not Missouri faithful in the discharge of her duties 
to the Union? Is she not upright in her engage- 
ments with her sisters? Is she not worthy of 
membership in this Confederacy? I have never 


| heard any such charges made against Missouri, 


and I trust that the neglect of Congress has been 
unintentional. There is certainly no equity in 
treating Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois with marked 


| kindness, while you turn away from Missouri as 


from a step-child, 

It is, however, objected, that the grants of land 
to the new States for the purposes of internal im- 
provement are injurious to the old States. In what 
way? | inquire. It has been shown that those 
grants do not diminish the revenues of the country, 
but largely increase them. They diffuse the com- 
forts and conveniences of life into many a habita- 


| tion and family that are now cheerless. They 


spread education and intelligence. They build up 
schogl-houses and churches, and they bring into 


| communion and friendly intercourse distant paris 


of the Republic. Surely there is nothing in all 
this of which any member of the Union ought to 
complain. 

But if the policy of granting land to the new 


| States for railroad purposes is to stop, let justice 
be done to both sections of the Union. 


Hereto- 
fore those grants have been confined almost exclu- 


| sively to the free States. Let Missouri, Arkansas, 


Mississippi, and other Southern States be placed 


/upon an equal footing with Ohio, Indiana, and 


Illinois, before you refuse all grants. To stop be- 


| fore this is done would give color, at least, to the 
charge sometimes made, that the majority of this 
House cannot and will not do justice to the South- 
| ern 
sat this Government cannot discharge the equita- || 


art of the Union. 
The old States should not overlook the fact that 
they have received all the unappropriated lands 


| which were within their limits at the date of the 


Revolution. Massachusetts and Maine, even at 


| this moment, possess a large domain that is undis- 


osed of. Now all of those lands were acquired 
»y the common blood and treasure of the nation. 


The lands of Maine and Virginia and Georgie, 


which were unappropriated at the time of our 
Revolution, were as much the common acquistuon 
of the whole Union, as. the publie lands in any 0! 
the Western States. But the old States, I reiter- 
ate, received every foot of unappropriated land 


which add to the value of their estates, the Federal || within their limits, And yet when a new State ask¢ 
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one small part of the public land within its limits, || 
discharge of high and important services, ren- 
por by it in the construction of railroads through 
‘heCjovernment domain, we hear the ery, Injustice 
the old States. Place the new States on the |, 
game footing with the old States, and you would | 
ave them all the waste lands within their limits, 
This we do not ask. We are not so rapacious as | 
the Atlantic States were when they oceupied our | 
nosition. All that we ask is a small appropria- 
jon, Which, while it increases the receipts of the | 
Treasury, Will afford some remuneration for our 
services to the nation atlarge. 

No other expenditure of public money has re- 
sulted in so much and so general good as that | 
which has had for its object the settlement of the 
West. Separate the new States from the old anes; | 
sirike off the Valley of the Mississippi, even in 
imagination, from the Atlantic seaboard, and you || 
will possibly form some small conception of the 
benefits which the settlement and improvement of || 
the public lands have had upon our national 
wealth, greatness, and prosperity. The fortifi- 
cation of your coast, your Navy, your Army, are 
all useful; but no statesman will pretend that any 
one or all of these combined has contributed one 
tenth as much to our reputation abroad, or our | 
security at home, as the settlement of the great | 
West. Now, while the settlkement of the West | 
has been of greater advantage to the whole coun- |; 
try than almost anything else which has trans- | 
nired in our history, it has repaid by millions all | 
the expenses it has oceasioned to the Government. || 
Your public domain has cost you $74,757,879 58. | 
Upto this time ithas yielded you $135,337,093 17— || 
just $60,381 213 79 more than it cost you. If the 
Navy, besides protecting our commerce, had yield- 
al to the Treasury double the money it has cost, 
how irresistible would be an application for an 
appropriation to that branch of the service! But 
the settlement of the public domain has operated 
in that manner. It has increased the general 
welfare, it has augmented the resources and mul- 
tiplied the power of the country, and it has at the || 
same time repaid to the Government two dollars 
for every one it has cost. 

Will not gentlemen be instructed by the history 
ofthe past? Experience has taught us that every | 
foot of land brought under cultivation in a new 
State adds to the wealth and prosperity of all. | 
“The current of emigration, from one part of the 
‘Union to the other—from the old to the new 
‘ States—rolls back a golden tide of trade and busi- 
‘ness. The old States now supply nearly all the 
‘wants of the farmers of the Valley of the West, 
‘and hence its prosperity wonderfully promotes | 
‘the welfare of the older States of the Union. The || 
‘poor emigrant from the old States, who estab- 
‘lishes a farm in the West, soon contributes more 
‘to the wealth and commerce of the State he left || 
‘than if he had remained there in dependent pov- | 
‘erty. The prosperity of the new States reacts, 
‘through the channel of trade and business, in | 
‘favor of the old States, and hence the wonderful |! 
‘growth of the whole country.”’ This is a fair || 
statement of the fact. Every man of observation || 
knows it to be true, and still you hesitate to be 
liberal to the new States—no, sir, not liberal, but 
just. 

Mr. Chairman, Congress should either graduate || 
the price of the public lands, or aid in enhancing || 
the value‘of those which have been for a long time 
i market. AJl the public lands near our navi- 
gable rivers are readily sold and settled. So it is | 
with the best lands in the interior. But the public | 
lands of the poorer class remain unoccupied for years 
after they have been subject to private entry, di- 
viding neighborhoods, keeping settlements sparse, 
and rendering it impossible, very frequently, for | 
our people to enjoy even the blessings of common || 
schools. In order to remedy this evil, the new | 
States have been applying to Congress for more 

an a quarter of a century to euioans the price 


| 
iI 
| 


of the public domain: This has been steadily re- 


used. Now, in order to settle our waste lands, 
weask you to aid in increasing its value, by grants 
‘6 railroads, which will enable Government to sell 
the public domain at its present minimum in all 
cases, and at double the minimum in many in- 
stances, | 
I hope gentlemen will not oppose this policy | 
use the new States are to be its immediate | 


beneficiaries. What would bethoughtif the West | 
should vote against a proposition to fortify an im- 
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i} 
portant seaport because the money necessary to 


| that purpose would be expended on the coast? 


Why, everybedy would say, such a motive is 
unworthy an American citizen. Will you, then, 
apply a rule to the new States, which, if sought 
te be applied to the old States, would be repudiated 


‘as disgraceful in its conception and purposes? 


Rather inquire whether the propositions relative 
te grants of land to the West, are for the benefit 
of the nation and within your constitutional pow- 
er. And being satisfied in the affirmative on both 
propositions, do not withhold your support be- 
cause the donation is to a new State. 
Mr.SWEETSER. I feel justified in detaining 
the committee for a few moments by the great 


| Importance of the subject to which the gentleman | 


from Missouri [Mr. Hae} has called the atten- 
tion of the House. I desire to see, at the com- 
mencement of this session, a distinction taken, 
which | conceive to be important, to control our 
action in relation to the disposition of the public 
domain. This House was scarcely organized be- 


| fore there was anxiety manifested to obtain the 


floor: in order to introduce bills for the purpose of 
obtaining the public lands in aid of private incor- 
That anxiety was not confined toany 
particular section of the Union. It was not con- 
fined to the great West. It is, therefore, import- 
ant, if this system of granting the public lands is 
to be carried out by this Congress, that we should 
here, at the outset, get a fair start in relation to the 


principles on which these lands are to be granted. 


Phere can be no controversy in relation to the 
manner in which the Government holds these 
lands and for what purposes. They are the com- 


_mon property of all, and are held by the Govern- 


ment in trust for the benefit of all the States of 
this Union, and the people thereof; and whenever 
Congress undertakes to dispose of these lands, they 
should adopt a policy in so doing of fairness, not 
only to the Western States, but to all the States 
of this Confederacy.. Care should also be taken 


| 0 grant these lands to the States, and not to indi- 


viduals or private corporations. We have pre- 


| sented before us a great number of these bills. 


During the last Congress, and already during the 
present Congress, they have hovered, like birds of 
ill omen, over this Hall, and it is highly important 
that we should look at once into the matter, and 
see whether these bills are sought by States, for 


|| the purpose of aiding in internal improvements, or 


whether it is the corporations of the country, now 


| swarming in every State, that are here importu- 


ning this Congress to grant them portions of the 
public lands for their benefit, and not for the ben- 
efit of the States. It will be observed that the main 
object of these bills is professedly to obtain ‘a 


these works of internal improvement through the 
public domain, and in addition to that, they ask 


for alternate sections of land. Now, I suppose 


| right of way” for the purpose of constructing | 


that ne lawyer in this House will rise and main- | 


tain here that the States of this Union have not 
the right of way through the public lands within 
their limits for the construction of State works of 
internal improvement, without asking it from Con- 
gress. The right of eminent domain belongs to 


the States, and I am here to-day for the purpose 
| of maintaining that right In its full extent. 


Mr. HALL. Do I understand the centleman 
from Ohio to insist that a State in which the pub- 


/ lie domain is situated has a right to take that 
| public domain for public purposes by paying com- 


pensation for it, just as in the case of individual 
property? 

Mr. SWEETSER. Thegentleman shall be an- 
swered. I maintain this, that whenever any States 
of this Union have projected a public work—either 
a railroad or a canal—that they desire shall pass 
through the public lands held by Congress in trust 
for all the States, they have the mght of way with- 
out any act of Congress to give ittothem. The 
right of eminent domain belongs to the States, and 
when gentlemen come here asking for an act of 
Congress to give them the right of way, it is evi- 
dent that they have some ulterior object. When- 
ever any State of this Unien comes here to ask a 

| grant of public lands to aid in the construction of 
| works which she has projected, and which she 


|| owns, she shall cheerfully have my vote to what- 


} 


| ever extent she may desire. Ohio does not ask 
| her representatives upon this floor to be guilty of 
any act that could beconstrued into meanness. | 
have to tell the gentleman from Missouri that all 


75 
the grants which have been made to Ohio have 
been made to the State for the benefit of the Stare, 
and the works constructed are now the property 
of the State, with the solitary exception of the Co- 
lumbus and Sandusky Turnpike Company. 
Now, I will tell the committee why I make this 
distinction between grants to the Gtates and grants 
to corporations. 1 doubt not only the propriety, 
but the constitutional power of this House to erant 
the public domain to the private corporations of 
the country, or to States for the purpose of aiding 
the private incorporations. 


Such a connection ef 
pubhe property or money is unsafe in such kee p- 
ing, as all experience has demoustrated 

There is no State in this Unien which has hed 
& greater interest in public improvements then the 
Siate of Ohio. Early in 1824 she took the lead 
amongst the W estern States in relation t rinternal 
improvements. Ltler two canals connecting the 
waters of Lake Erie with the Ohio river at Ports- 
mouth and Cincinnati, are amone her earliest 
efforts. The system was one of State pelicy and 
concern. I am glad to acknowledge that the mu- 
nificent donations of public lands by Congress 
were importantand necessary, and she has applied 
those grants faithfully and honestly, aad her cit- 
izens here and elsewhere most cheerfully acknow!- 
edge their obligations. But, sir, Ohio has not per- 
verted the object of the grants, and suffered her 


| citizens to look upon her works of internal im 


provements now in the hands of incorporations or 
speculators. 

[ eall upon the people’s representatives here, 
at the very beginning of the session, to see who 
are the parties who are importaning Congress for 
grants of the public domain. Indiana has received 
large grants of the public domain. I appeal to 
the gentleman from Indiana, to say whether all 
her grants have not been madeto the State, in 
aid of works which she has projected, and which 
she ought now to control and own. 


Mr. DUNHAM. I should like to know whether 


/ tn any instance Congress has granted lands 
| otherwise than to the States ? 


Mr. SWEETSER. The gentleman's special 
pleading will notavail him. Gentlemen will recol- 
lect, that though grants are sometimes made to the 
States, they are made for the purpose of benefiting 
corporations. 

In the case of grants to Ohio, the specific ob- 
jects to which the lands were to be applied, were 
embraced in the grants, and to those objects alone 
have the lands been applied. 

it is true, that in all the various projects to which 


| 1 am objecting, it is answered that the grants are 


to the States. What are the facts? In many 
cases the States that seek these grants are not en 
gaged in any system of internal improvements, 
And in many eases these grants are asked in aid 
of roads that have never been surveved or located. 
Acts of incorporation in the Western States have 
been granted for the last few years, without limit. 
The incorporators, in many instances, do not ex- 
pect to organize and make a road, unless they can 
obtain grants of public land. ‘The name of the 
State is used as a scape-goat in order to obtain grants 
of land. And my honorable friend well knows the 
fate of all public property in the hands of private 
incorporations. I will cite an example in my own 
State. Ohie, in 1837-’38, changed her 
and called in the aid of private incorporations to 
carry out the extended policy of internal improve- 
ments in railroads, canals, and turn pike roads. 
Upon the organization of companies, under vari- 
ous acts of incorporation, and the subseribing 
certain amount of stock, the State subscribed, 
and became a joint stockholder. What was the 
result? Out of about five millions of public money 
thus invested, one half is entirely lost, and the 
balance is unproductive. I speak her convictions, 
when she repealed the odious Plunder Law. And 
in the light of her experience I warn other States 
of this Union, that public money or public lands are 
‘unsafe in the care and custody of private incor- 
porations. : 

Mr. DUNHAM. Will the gentleman allow 
me to interrupt him for one.moment? 

Mr. SWEETSER. I have but one remark to 
make further, and I will yield to the gentleman. 1 
was about to speak of the Wabash Canal in the 
State of Indiana. Gentlemen are aware that pub- 
lic lands have been donated for the construction of 
that canal; and I do not hesitate to say that, as 
far as the people of that State are concerned, they 
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have not derived the benefit which they had a || not better that the public lands which are to be 


right to expect from this canal. They permitted 
their interests to be entangled with private incor- 
porations. What is the result? The Wabash 
Canal has been transferred to speculators, and is 
not now owned or controlled by the State. The 
consequence is, their canal is rendered almost val- 
ueless. 
stuck in the mud in consequence of bad manage- 


I have seen whole fleets of canal boats | 


ment since the State has lost the control over it. | 


I will now give way to the gentleman from In- 
diana. 


Mr. DUNHAM. 


this question. But I deem it due to this body, 
that I should correct the assertions made by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Sweersrr}] in relation 
to the grants of Congress to the State which I have 
the honor in partto represent. The grants to 
which the gentleman refers, were applied by the 
State of Indiana in good faith to the improvement 
for which they were designed, and that work re- 
mained entirely under the control of the State 
until after a considerable portion of it was com- 
ileted. But, unfortunately, the State of Indiana, 
ike other States, became involved to some extent 
in her exertionsto develop her immense resources, 


I dislike very much to take |, 
up the time of the committee in the discussion of | 


and for the purpose of paying off those debts, she | 


conveyed the work (the Wabash and Erie Canal) 
to her creditors, together with the lands then un- 
applied, uncai the income arising from the canal 
and frum those lands should relieve her from those 
liabilities, or she should choose to redeem them 
by herself paying off these liabilities. She has not 
entirely relinquished her control over the canal or 
the lands. 


I should like to ask the gentleman from Ohio | 


{Mr. Sweerser] this question: What is the dif- 


ference in principle between granting public lands | 


to a State to be applied by her directly to her 


works of internal improvements, or granting them 
to her in such a way that she may, if in her | 


sovereign wisdom she should deem it to her in- 
terest to do so, invest them in the stock of an 
incorporate company, which shall apply them in 
the construction of such works within her borders 
and for the benefit of her commerce and the con- 
venience of her citizens, and thereby aid said 
companies in constructing such works? I ask if 
the gentleman’s skill in political economy cannot 
discover any advantage in the expenditure of public 


money for works of mternal improvement, more | 


than simply the percentage which the stock in- 
vested may yield to the stockholders? Sir, my 


notions of political economy go beyond this. I | 


apprehend that a State may derive advantage, not 
only from the percentage that may be derived 


from dividends, but she may also receive advan- | 


tage from the improvement which those works 
may yield to that State in all the ways which the 
gentieman from Missouri, [Mr. Haut,] in his 
speech this morning, so ably enumerated—the 
improvement in her society, in the development of 
her resources, the improvement in her agricultural 
products, and in her commerce, and not only in 
ithe commerce of the State, but the commerce of 
the Union. But I desire also to allude to another 
thing. 3 

Mr. SWEETSER. I bee to remind the gen- 
tleman that I only yielded for explanation, not for 
him to make a speech, 

Mr. DUNHAM. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; 
I thought he had concluded his remarks. 
sorry I have detained the gentleman so long. 

Mr. SWEETSER, (resuming.) The gentle- 


man cannot or that T am going into the | 


question, to the full extent which he has suggested. 
1 have a distinct object, and when that is effected 
J shall take my seat. But I will answer the gen- 
tleman’s question. I had no intention of doing 
injustice to the sister Stateof Indiana. Her humili- 
ation in the act te which I have alluded is sufficient 
for her, and it is not for me to augment her mis- 


' given to the States should be under the State 
control? I can appeal to the experience of the 
creat State of New York in corroboration of the 
position I have assumed, as well as to the State 

_ of Ohio, which I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent on this floor. 

Mr. HALL, (interrupting.) The gentleman 
from Ohio is certainly under a great misapprehen- 
sion as to what I propose. My proposition is to 
grant land to the State of Missouri, not for the pur- 
pose of aiding a private corporation, but 

Mr. SWEETSER. I understand the gentle- 
man’s position perfectly. J think I shall not mis- 
represent him. 

Mr. HALL. Well, I will say this to the gen- 
tleman: If the bill which I have had the honor to 
introduce this morning is not sufficiently guarded 
in its phraseology, to prevent the land from being 
squandered or passing into the hands of a private 
corporation, | ask him to suggest any amendment 

| he may think proper, and I will adoptit. Wewant 
the land for the benefit of the State, and I desire 
as much as he does that it shall not go into .the 
hands of a private corporation. 

Mr. DUNHAM. Will the honorable gentle- 
| man from Ohio allow me the floor but for one mo- 
ment? 

Mr. SWEETSER. Certainly. 

Mr. DUNHAM. I cannot allow the gentle- 
man’s remark about the humiliation of my State 
te pass without at least an answer. 

If itis a humiliation to the State which I have 
the honor in part to represent upon this floor, to 
avail herself of the means which she honestly 
possessed for the purpose of paying her just debts, 
it is a humiliation of which I feel proud. After 
the United States had granted her this land for 
purposes of improvement, she did not divert them 
from the object for which they were granted; but 
while she appropriated them to that object, she has 
also paid her own debts, so that instead of its be- 
ing a subject of humiliation, it is one of which 
every citizen of the State ought to be proud, and 
one of which the State is proud. 

Mr. SWEETSER. My honorable friend will 
pardon me, I did not intend to place him or his 
State in a false position. But I submit this ques- 
tion to him: Has not the business of the canal to 
which I have alluded been impeded, in the manner 
which I have stated, week after week, in conse- 
quence of the canal having been sold into the hands 
of a private corporation? 

Mr. DUNHAM. I will answer the gentleman. 





Is it not better the State should have received even | 


| these imperfect advantages, than to have received 
| none at all? or is this a greater humiliation than 
that her debt should have gone unpaid? That is 


|| the answer I make; and besides, that work is not 


{ 


| 


1 am || 


| 


fortunes or commit any act of unkindness to that. 


fertile and promising State. 

But I will not stop in my argument here; I ap- 
peal not only to the State of Indiana, but to the 
other States of this Union, for proof that the prin- 
ciple I have maintained is sanctioned by their ex- 
ae I have endeavored to enforce upon this | 


in the hands of a private corporation, but it is 
under the contro] of trustees, part appointed by 
the creditors of the State and part by the State, so 

| that the interests of both parties are provided for 
and protected; and I will further add, that the work 
is at least as well conducted now as it was when 
under the sole control of the State, and affords as 
ample facilities for our commerce. 

Mr. SWEETSER,. The gentleman has the full 
| benefit of his answer. It is not my object in ma- 
| king these remarks to oppose any particular bill. 
My objection is to the whole class and to the prin- 
ciple involved. I do not propose to go into the 
| details of the bili of my honorable friend [Mr. 
' Hawt] at this time. I am speaking of general 
_ principles which, in my judgment, should control 
' the action of this House in relation to the whole 
| class. 


‘| Mr. HALL, (interrupting.) I have no doubt 


| the gentleman will give his active support to my 


bill. 

Mr. SWEETSER. When my honorable friend 
| interrupted me, I was proceeding to remark upon 
the policy of several States upon this subject of 
internal improvements. New York was one of 
the first to embark in these enterprises, and hav- 


‘| ing carried them to a length beyond that of any 


| other State, a short time since, in a convention 


|| called for the purpose of amending her constitu- 
|| tion, she inserted a provision, as a part of her or- 


| ganic law, prohibiting her Legislature from raising 


fouse the danger of trusting the public property | a single dollar by taxation, to be invested in any 


and the public maner in the hands of corporations | 
which are controlled by private individuals. Task | 
gentlemen to determine the question, whether it is } 


| 


corporation whatever. ‘That is the a of the 
great State of New York; a policy which has been 
forced upon her by such dire necessities that she 
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| and deliberation which it should have had. 
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———— 
has made it a part of her organic law. © 

has had some experience. in this matter, 
convention recently held in that State for the p, 
pose of remodeling her constitution, a provivion 
was adopted similar to that of New York. de 
not believe there is a State in this Union which 
is so deeply interested in relation to these Subjecis 
as the State which I have the honor in part to rep. 





hio, too, 
and Ma 


| resent. I speak from what I know in relation to 
| this matter. Representing, asI do, the centre of that 
State, I know perfectly well the responsibility | 


take upon myself in opposing some of these meas. 


| ures in relation to granting public iands, | have no 


desire to oppose the plans of the gentleman from 
Missouri, except upon the principles stated, 
Mr. HALL, (interrupting.) I have no plang 
All I desire is, that while Congress has done justices 
to one State it should not refuse to do justice tg 


| another. 


Mr.SWEETSER, (resuming.) I maintain tha 
where grants of land have been made by Cop. 


| gress to Western States, they have uniform| 
| been made for the purpose of aiding in the coy. 
| struction of works already projected by and 


owned by the State. They have not been appro- 
priated for the aid of private corporations, | 
know that this system of giving away these lands 
for works of internal ree has become 
quite popular in this House. Gentlemen yilj 
recollect that during the last Congress one of the 
strongest arguments used against the bounty land 
bill was, that it would destroy this land system, 
It was said it would destroy the prospect of ob. 
taining these lands in aid of these works of jm. 
provement. I desire now fora moment to call 
the attention of the committee to the bill passed 


| by the last Congress appropriating lands for the 


construction of a railroad in Illinois. Gentlemen 
will recollect that the bill was passed at a time 
when this House and the country were excited to 
a degree which forbade its receiving that discussion 
But 
for those circumstances that bill would never have 
passed Congress. It never would have received 
my vote; and had I been present when it was 
under consideration, I should have raised my 
voice in opposition to it. 

I repeat, that whenever a State comes forward 
and asks an act of Congress granting the right of 
way for a State work, ora railroad through the 
public domain, the State concedes the point that 
the proposed road or canal is a private enterprise, 
under the control of a corporation, for the reason 
that if it is a State work, no such legislation is 
necessary. If alternate sections are wanted, then 
the object is to obtain the public lands in aid of 
private incorporations. The right of way is a 
mere pretext. The gentleman from Missouri 


| (Mr. Haxx} will pardon me when I say, that be- 


fore he attempts to force his conclusions upon the 
House, it is his duty to prove that it is necessary 
for a State to obtain an act of Congress granting 
the right of way over the public lands, which [ 


deny. 

Mr. HALL, (interrupting.) I have no doubt in 
the world that the assent of Congress is abso- 
lutely necessary before a State can make a rail- 
road through the public domain. There is no 
question about it. If we have the right to take 
the public domain for making a railroad, we have 


| the right to take it as individual property; we 


have the right to take just as much as we require 
for public purposes. 

Mr. SWEETSER, (resuming.) I think the 
gentleman is in error in relation to this matter. 
We are at issue upon the legal proposition. 

The people desire that some disposition should 
he mals of these public lands. My honorable 
friend from Tennessee [Mr. Jonnson] will excuse 
me when J allude to him. The bill he reported 
to this House upon yesterday will meet with 

ublic favor, and shall have my cordial support. 

hope this Congress will not adjourn until it 
asses that bill, or one imbodying its principles. 
t will be a matter of public justice, not only t0 
the new States but to the old States of this Union. 
It will open up to the people of New England— 
those men whe have been reared upon a barren 
and sterile soil—an object, an inducement to emi- 
rate to a more congenial climate and localit 
etter suited to the purposes of life. Sir, I shall 
go with my peat tp friend from Tennessee in 
this matter, and I hope, when a proper occasion 
shall present itself, to be able to lay before this 
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House and the country some considerations 
relation to the importance of that measure. If 

you give this public domain to the actual settlers, 

you not only furnish efficient aid for the construc- 

tion of works of internal improvement, but you 

assist in bearing the burdens of the State. Extend 

this invitation to the people of all the States of 

this Union, and to the agricultural world, and 

you will be but carrying out the trust which is 

niaced in your hands as the people’srepresentatives, 

at you furnish to the laboring man of the Eastern 

States of this Confederacy a home in a more con- 

senial climate. You furnish him, also, with a 

farm sufficient to sustain him and his family after 

him. ‘That wise measure will extend to the culti- | 
yator of the soil an inducement to emigrate from 

all sections of the country into this land of promise 

_“The Great West.”’ 

[ entered upon this discussion, without pre- | 
paration, upon the impulse of the moment. My | 
object was to call the attention of the House at 
this early stage to the various pare for ab- 
sorbing the public lands; to the danger that these | 
various bills import; and to give, if possible, a 

roper direction to our action. If I have suc- 
ceeded in making myself understood, Iam content 
to await the action of this House in disposing of a 
subject of such vital importance in the disposition 
of a trust of such grave importance. 


Mr. BISSELL. Upon some future occasion, || 
if] can get an opportunity, I design to present my || 
yiews at some length upon the subjects embraced || 


in the bill of the gentleman from Missouri, [Mr. 
Hatt,] but not now. [ rise upon the present oc- 
easion merely to indicate my intention to support 
this bill in precisely the shape in which it now 
stands. 


having examined it particularly. But the general 


features of the bill—the leading objects and main || 
provisions contained in it, I shall support, not be- | 


cause similar grants have been asked for and made 
to other States, but because I believe the true poli- 
cy of the Government with regard to the public 
lands will be carried out by the adoption of the 
provisions therein contained. I hold that it is 
verfeetly susceptible of demonstration that the true 
interest—the pecuniary advantage, if you please— 
of this Government would be promoted thereby, as 
would the happiness and prosperity of its individ- 
ual citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, there was a time when Ohio— 
not then so rich as she is now—clamored loudly 
and ceaselessly in these Halls for grants of public 
lands to make railroads—to make canals and other 
improvements. She worried the Government until 
she obtained the grant of Congress for tracks of 
as fine land as this Government ever owned. She 


applied it to purposes of improvement, and put || 
| the Committee of the Whole on the state of the | 


the money derived therefrom into her treasury. 
She continued to press her claims to the full extent 
of her power, and continued to get_land from the 


Government until there was no longer any public | 


lands within her borders. Then comes up Mis- 


souri, young and poor now, as Ohio was then, | 
5 , 


and asks for about one third as much public land 
as Ohio has received, for a similar object; and 
Ohio, if correctly represented here, starts up and 
demands that justice shall be done—that all the 


States shall receive an equal share. Now, if these || 





notions had prevailed at the time 

Mr. SWEETSER, (interrupting.) The gen- 
tleman entirely misunderstands me. Ohio is not 
and has not been here, through any representative, 
asking that the public domain shall be given to 
corporations within the State. She never asked 
any such boon from Congress or the Government; 
she asked for public land to aid in improvements 
which had already been projected, which she con- 
structed herself, and which she now owns. 

not asked aid for any corporation. 

Mr. BISSELL, (resuming.) No, sir, she asked 
for herself, just as Missouri does. Does that 
change the case? She asked for herself and she 
obtained for herself, just as Missouri now asks for 
herself, and, by the justice of this House, I trust, 
will obtain for herself. When Ohio had secured 


the land, she made such disposition of it as she | 


deemed best for herself—just as Missouri will do, 
and just as this Congress or any other power has 
ho right to prevent her or Ohio from dome. 

A Memper: That was granted for a specific 


I do not mean to assert that the bill in }| 
every feature meets my entire approbation, not | 


She | 


a Nek . 
in || object—to be invested as the State deems best for 


| its own interest. Is the gentleman not willing 
| that Missouri shall take care of herself? Does he 
want to provide, by a law of Congress, that Mis- 
sourt shall dispose of her own in a particular 
| way, when Ohio did what she pleased with hers? | 
If she has chosen since, or shal! choose hereafter, 
| to sell or give away any of the improvements 
| made by the land she got from Congress, may she 
, not do it? Has she not the power? Well, then, 
is it not perfectly idle to say that there ought to be 
some provision made by law that the land to be 
given to Missouri shall be invested in a particular 
ananner—that the work proposed shall be made by 
her as a State? Would she not, the very moment 
it was completed, be at liberty to give it away, or 
sell it?) Why not, then, leave her at liberty to dis- 
| pose of the land to a company chartered to build 
the work, or to build the work herself? Why 
not give her full power from the first, as she will 
of course possess over the work after it is com- 
| pleted ? 
| I hold that every State may be safely intrusted 
with its own affairs. The gentleman wants a sys- 
tem which shall be just and equitable to all classes 
and to all portions of the Union, and therefore he 
| will oppose this bill, and will support the bill in- 
| troduced by the gentleman from ‘Tennessee, {[Mr. 
| Jounson.] So shall I support that bill. Will | 
that bill be just to all classes? Let us see. That 
proposes, if | recollect aright, to give to each settler 
acertain amount of land, perhaps one hundred 
| and sixty acres, on condition he will reside on and 
| cultivate it. LI ask if it is just to merchants and 
| manufacturers? Does it give as equal advantages 
to operatives in New England, New York, and 
elsewhere, as it does to the agricultural classes in 
the West? Notat all. In the nature of things 
they cannot avail themselves of it. Does it hold out 
any advantage to the blacksmith, cooper, or shoe- 
maker pursuing his business—the only business in 
which it is competent for him to obtain a livelihood. 
None atall. It is the agricultural class, and that 
| alone that will derive any advantage from the bill 


'| introduced by the gentleman from Tennessee, 


{Mr. Jounson.] The friends of the bill say, sup- 
| port it, because it is just to all classes of the peo- 
ples but it seems to me reasonable to oppose the 
vill, because it is partial. 1 donot design at pres- 
ent to say anything more; but upon some sifbse- 
| quent occasion more favorable than the present 
| one, I will again express my opinions more at 
| length. 
Mr. SEYMOUR called for the reading of the 
| eighth resolution; and it was read. 
Mr. S. yielded the floor to 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas, on whose mo- 


tion the committee rose, and the Speaker having- 


resumed the chair, the chairman reported that 


'} Union had had the President’s message under con- 


| 


|| sideration, and had come to no resolution thereor. 


| peared, was sworn in, and took his seat. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

(| Mr. HOUSTON said that it was important that 
' the Executive messages on the Speaker’s table 
| should be referred and printed. He hoped that 
‘| the House would consent to their presentation. 


|| fore the Housea communication from Seatreereenry 
i of State, agreeably to the act of Congress of March 
| 98, 1796, covering a statement showing the num- 
|| ber of seamen registered in the several collection 
| districts of the United States during the year end- 
| ing 30th of June, 1851; which, on motion of Mr. 
\| Houston, was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 


FORTIFICATIONS—JURISDICTION OF THE 


MILITARY COMMITTEE. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House the 


! 


| fortifications, prepare 
|| the House of Representatives of March 3d,'1851. 

Mr. RICHARDSON moved that the report be 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


j 
} 
' 
i 
| 


1 the gentleman from Illinois had proposed the proper 


'| reference. 

|| the subject of the defences, and as such the Com- 

|| mittee on Commerce had nothing to do with it. 
Mr. BURT. | understand that that report re- 


Mr. AsranamM P. Srevens, of New York, ap- | 


The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid be- | 


| 
report of the Secretary of War on the subject of | 
in answer to a resolution of | 
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‘thing of the system of fortifications. 


| 
i 
| 
| 


Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, did not think that | 


He supposed that the report was upon | 


| Ways and Means. 


—_ -— —_-—__ ---_- 


tions, but te the beginning of a system of fortifi- 
cations, which may materially modify that now 
existing in the United States. It is known to the 
House, and indeed the rules of the House ex- 
pressly prescribe, that all_ propositions for fortifi- 
cations, whether to authorize or reject them in any 
way whatever, are proper subjects for the con- 
sideration of the Committee on Military Affairs. 
I do not see my honorable friend from North 
Carolina, (Mr. Cuwwemay,] who introduced a re- 
solution to which this report is in answer. He 
intimated to me that he might move to refer the 
report to a select committee. 
propriety in that reference. There certainly is 
none in referring the report to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


l can see no sort of 


Itis amatter which properly belongs 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, and I trust 
the House will not give it the direction of any 
other committee, unless some special cause be as- 
signed, If that committee be a fit one for the 
duties which are devolved upon it by the rules of 
the House, it is a special act for its consideration. 
If the Committee on Military Affairs know any- 
thing of military subjects, they should know some- 
I am satis- 
fied that that committee does not entertain any 
hostility to fortifications, and that it does not en- 

tertain any views that are adverse to the known 

views of the Administration or Department of 
War, and that it will be dispose d to carry out, as 

far as may be consistent with its own views of 
rood policy, any recommendation or suggestion 

of that Department. I trust the report will be re- 

ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. I hope that 
the direction which the gentleman from North 
Carolina, {Mr. CimNGMAN,] not now in his seat, 
desired the report should take may be given to it, 
and that it may go to a select committee, for the 
reasons afforded by the chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, that that committee did not 
entertain any hostility to the system of fortifica- 
tions, and are willine to carry out the views of 
the Administration or Department in that particu- 
lar. 

Mr: BURT. If they are proper. 

Mr. MARSHALL. The system of fortifica- 
tions, or rather appropriations for the continuance 
of the system of fortifications, came, I supposed, 
from the Committee on Military Affairs at the last 
Congress, but it did not meet the approval of the 
House of Representatives. The fortification bill 
was defeated in the House. The Congress of the 
United States indicated its determination, by its 
defeat, to put an end to the system. | “not 
know how the gentleman from North Carolina 
{Mr. Ciumeman] happened to call for this expos 
from the Department, but I suppose that the re- 
port lying upon your table is an additional plea, 
upon the partof the Engineer Corps, for th® con- 
tinuance of the system in the old mode, or under 
some modification. I take it, if the Congress of 
the United States meant anything last year by the 
vote they gave on the subject, they meant this, that 
they ought not to throw this matter upon the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, whose appropriations 
for fortifications in the last Congress were killed, 
and they ought not to trust this document from 
the Department to their keeping, but give it a spe- 
cial direction. 

Mr. BURT. If my friend from Kentucky 
{[Mr. Marsnatt] will allow me, I beg to say to 
him, that the bill on the subject of fortifications 
which was defeated the last session of Congress 
in this House, did not come from the Committee 
on Military Affairs, but from the Committee of 
It was a bill to continue forti- 
fications that had been commenced, and to make 
repairs upon those which had been completed. I 


do 


|; hope my friend will allow me to say, that tie has 


misconteived my remarks in relation to the policy 
of the Administration or the Department of War. 
What I did say, or certainly what I intended to 
say, was, that the Committee on Military Affairs 
have nc hostility to any views of the Admuinistra- 
tion that are known, which they deem consistent 

with good policy. That committee will give to 
all recommendations of the War Department a free, 
candid, just, and impartial consideration. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I have no recollection of 
the facts, and I stand corrected as to the fact that 
this fortification bill, which was defeated in the 
last Congress, may have come from the Commit- 


Oodject. 
Mr. BISSELL. fo is this asked for a specific {| lates not merely to the continuance of fortifica- 4 tee of Ways and Means. I supposed, asa matter 
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of duty, that the Committee on Military Affairs, 
if it was an act especially under their cognizance, 
had transferred it. If they did not have the re- 
sponsibility of it, it is the very best argument to 
show why they should now have no business with 
it; and as a matter of course it would lay the axe 
at the root of the claim which they set up here 
why it should be transferred to them, as a matter 
coming within their peculiar cognizance. Ido not 
know what the views of the Administration are 
about fortifications, nor de I care; but I know 
what my own views are. I know what the views 
of the last Congress were upon it, and I am acting 
in centinuance of those views. The Military 
Committee having their attention engaged, per- 
haps, exclusively in regard to the army—in re- 
gard to the defence of our southwestern frontier— 
the Pacific frontier—in regard to the transportation 
of the army—in regard to those bills which neces- 


sarily fall within their cognizance—will have a | 


busy time of it—too busy a time of it to pass upon 
the policy of continuing or modifying this system 
of fortifications. J have no particular interest in 
this matter. Thegentleman from North Carolina, 
[Mr. Cuweman,] to whose resolution this report 
is a reply, remarked to me yesterday, that he had 


a strong desire that this matter should go to a se- | 


lect committee. Not finding him in his seat, as a 


matter of courtesy to him, I move its reference to | 


a select committee. 

Mr. CARTTER. I hope the subject will take 
the direction desired by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. [Mr. Marsuaut.] I hope it may, under 
the indication of the House, that the system of 
ajypropriations for useless fortifications may termi- 
nate. It is true that the subject is in the preroga- 
tive of the Committee on Military Affairs, as I 
understand it. It is equally true that, as a stand- 
ing committee, they are in the habit of carrying 
out the recommendations of the Department. 
Having been upon that committee for two years, 
I understand its practice. ‘The Committee of 
Ways and Means took charge of the subject at 
the last session, followed out the appropriation 


recommended by the President, and then the | 


House took charge and pinned it to the wall. 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 
Ways and Means at the last Congress took charge 


of no proposition, I believe, connected with appro- | 


priations or fortifications which was not referred 
to that committee. 
the War Department, through the Treasury De- 
partment, for the support and continuance of forti- 
fications, were referred to that committee. The 


Committee of Ways and Means, in pursuance of || 


these estimates, reported a bill making appropria- 
tions for the continuance and maintenance of such 
fortifications as they thought should be established, 
and when that bill came here there were one or 
two@f the members of the Committee of Ways 


and Means who coéperated with those who thought | 
the system was a bad one and should be stopped, | 


and they exerted themselves to defeat the bill. 
This is a different proposition. We will again 
have the estimates br fortifications when we get 
the other estimates, and they of course will go to 
the Committee of Ways and Means. 

If | have any knowledge of what this report is, 
it is,as to the continuance or discontinuance of 
some fortifications, or the establishment of others 
upon a different basis from that now prevailing. 
If so, it goes legitimately and properly, under the 
rules of the House, to the standing Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CARTTER. 


I am glad to hear a response 


that the Committee of Ways and Means had | 


charge of appropriations for fortifications, It was 
a new duty which they had fathered. 

Mr. JONES. 
me, and [ wish to correct him. I say that the 
Committee of Ways and Means at the last Con- 
gress had the estimates for fortifications referred 
to them. 
estimates, in the discharge of their duty they re- 
ported a bill to the House. This is upon a differ- 
ent subject altogether. 

Mr. CARTTER. 
as | do now—that the Committee of Ways and 
Means had in charge the subject now proposed to 
be referred; ‘that they had in charge certain appro- 
priations recommended to them by the Depart- 


ment, a part*of which they adopted and a part re- | 


jected, The gentleman remarks again—what we 
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| these fortifications, 


The Committee of | 


The estimates submitted by | 


The gentleman misunderstood | 


|| ous of securing from his remarks, 


| fore, that it is right and proper that this report 
In pursuance of that reference and those | 


I understood the gentleman || 





cation from the President, under a resolution of | 


the House, designed to test the necessity of the 
continuation of fortifications, and the character of 
The fact that this communi- 
cation is called ‘out by special resolution, and the 
fact that it is a special communication to this 
House, proposing new measures in reference to 
fortifications, argues the propriety of committing 
the whole subject to a select committee, 1 do not 
wish to discuss this matter at all; but I am anx- 
ious to have that communication go to a special 


| committee for the reason that | believe it will re- 


ceive the attention that a special committee will 
give it, unprejudged by the recommendation of the 
Department; unprejudged by the habit of a stand- 
ing conmittee in responding to the recommenda- 
tions of the Department. It is under the eonvic- 


| tion that a special committee will put an end to 
| the whole system; will reflect the will of the na- 


tion as it was reflected in the last Congress in 
reference to the subject, that I desire the reference 
of the subject to a select committee. The last 
Congress refused to give anything forfortifications. 


| If this Congress is wise, it will also so refuse, and 
| put an end to this drain upon the Treasury, with- 
We have learned | 


out any benefit to the country. 
the important fact, that when a man wants to be 
shot at he does not conceal himself behind a for- 
tification. [Laughter.] I hope the bill may be 
referred to a special committee. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 
The 91st rule prescribes that ‘* it shall be the duty 
of the Committee on Military Affairs to-take into 


consideration all subjects relating to the military | 


establishment and public defence which may be 
referred to them by the House, and to report their 
opinion thereupon; and also to report, from time 
to time, such measures as may contribute to econ- 
omy and accountability in the said establishment.”’ 

Mr. CARTTER. Will the gentleman permit 


me to make a single inquiry? 


Mr. JONES. Certainly. 
Mr. CARTTER. 
Tennessee [Mr. Jones] read that rule for the pur- 


pose of convincing this House that they have not | 


the power of committing this subject to a special 
committee? 

Mr. JONES. Notatall. I read that rule for 
the purpose of letting the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Carrrer] and this House see what is the 
proper duty of the Committee on Military Affairs; 


| and that this report, now before the House from 


the War Department, is one of the legitimate du- 
ties of that committee. If I understand the ob- 
ject of the gentleman from Ohio, in having this 
special committee raised, and this report referred 
to it, if you follow the parliamentary rule in or- 


ganizing that committee, his object will be defeated. | 


The standing committees of this House are organ- 
ized upon broad national principles, in view of the 
subjects which shall be legitimately referred to 
them, and which have claims to their considera- 
tion. This subject is one of that character. It is 


proposed to refer it, however, to a special com- | 


mittee. 


The report, we are told, proposes to modify in | 
| some degree the system of fortifications, estab- | 


lish a new system, and discontinue the old one. 
What will be the rule which @hould govern you 
in the appointment of that special committee? It 
will be to give this report into the hands of a favor- 
able committee—to commit the child to its friends; 


and then, perhaps, you may expect, instead of an | 


adverse report, a favorable one. If a special com- 
mittee should be organized upon this principle, and 
in pursuance of the common law which governs 
all deliberative and legislative bodies, then I say 


| the gentleman from Ohio is not acting in such a 


manner as to secure his object, and procure the 
kind of report which I should think he was desir- 
I think, there- 


should go to the standing Committee on Military 
Affairs, and not to a select committee. If the du- 
ties and business assigned to these committees are 


to be taken from them and referred to special com- | 
mittees, we had better at once abolish all rules re- | 
quiring their appointment; and whenever a subject | 


has to be referred, send it to a special committee. 


| I will go as far as the gentleman from Ohio, orany 


other gentleman upon this floor, in arresting not 
only appropriations for fortifications, but any 
other unnecessary, extravagant, and wasteful ap- 


are all informed of—that this is a special communi- | propriations. 


. 


OBE. 


| eations, but to obtain a change in the EXistiy 
| system. 


| of this House. 


| that bill until it was reported to the House. It 
| was a bill which my friend will remember was 
reported, under the rules of the House, by the 


A single word. | 


Does the gentleman from | 





| to finish 









Dec. HI, 


Mr. CLINGMAN. [I understand 1 


absence, which has been but a few 


hat in my 
moments, 4 


| motion has been made by my friend from Ker 
} ee 


tucky, [Mr. Marsnatt,} to refer this subjec: 

select committee. There was some little conver. 
sation between us on yesterday, and we both ¢ dl 
to the conclusion that it would be the prope 
course. 1 will mney state the reasons which i 
erated upon my mind for making that SuLgestinn 
to him. It will be recollected that at the last oe. 
sion the House rejected the fortification bill, Tj, 
object of those, no doubt, who rejected it was - 
to refuse absolutely all appropriations for forig. 


Ame 


The bill was rejected, notwithstandiy,. 
it received the sanction of the standing commities 
The Military Committee gaye. 
tioned the bill, and the chairman desired jts pas- 
sage. 

Mr. BURT. I merely desire to say to my 


| friend from North Carolina, [Mr. Criwemay)} 


that the Committee on Military Affairs never say 


Committee of Ways and Means. We had noi). 
ing to do with it, and we did not see it, and some 
of the committee opposed it. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I will ask the gentlemay 
if he did not urge the House to pass the bill? 

Mr. BURT. Notatall. The gentleman isto. 
tally at fault. I believe that I made the first assau|t 
upon the fortification bill at a prior session of the 
last Congress. I think I was notin the House 


| when it was voted upon at the last session of 
Congress. 


Mr. CLINGMAN. I have no doubt the gen. 


| tleman attacked the bill two or three years avo, 


The system has been attacked again and agai, 


| My impression was that the gentleman at the last 


session of Congress desired its passage; but | may 
be wrong in that. The object of the House in de- 
feating that bill, was to change the system and sub- 
stitute a new one, less extensive. That bill, ora 
similar bill, has regularly received the sanction of 
the House for many years past. It is known to 
those who have looked into the subject, that in 1816 
a system of fortifications was adopted. That sys- 
tem proposed that one hundred and fifty seven forts 
should be built. Congress has gone on, from year 
to year, making appropriations. Up to this time 
fifty or sixty forts have been completed, or are in 
progress. More than one hundred have yet to be 
touched. We have gone on in this way, making 
appropriations from year to year; but a feeling 
prevailed in this House and in the country, that 
a change had taken place in the art of war—a 
great change, in the last few years, in the condi- 
tion and strength of the country, which did notre- 
quire a system of fortifications so extensive as this. 
Upon these grounds the House rejected the bill, 


| and these resolutions were offered, therefore, with 


a view of retrenching the existing system. [| un- 
derstand—for I have had occasion to get some 


! : . : 
knowledge of that report since it came in two or 


three days since—that the Secretary recommends 
important changes in the system of fortifications, 
against the advice of the.Corps of Engineers. He 
recommends that a large portion of the forts they 
prevere to complete, shall be abandoned. Now 

do not see how the Military Committee should 
have charge of this subject exclusively. [t may 
be as well referred to a naval as a military officer, 
and in fact, the Secretary has furnished the opin- 
ions of naval men upon the subject. If the object 


is to defend our sea-coast mainly against naval 
| attacks, the Naval Committee might just as well 
| claim it. 


The ground upon which I maintain that a special 
committee is proper is, that there is to be an entire 
change of the systeim, if the policy adopted at the 


| lest session of Congress is to be carried out. 
_ have great respect and confidence for the Military 


Committee of this House as well as the Committee 
of Ways and Means. I know that the chairmen 
of these committees, to whom this subject has been 
heretofore referred, have regularly sanctioned the 
recommendations of the Engineer Department. 


| do not say that the gentleman did sanction it #8 


chairman of hiscommittee. Itis a matter of com- 
plaint with many Army officers that we have bee? 
making prropenness for twenty or thirty years 

orts; and we have had a large number of 


| men superintending these works and receiving 
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should say a few words in relatibn to the Com- 

mittee on Military Affairs. I cannot comprehend 
, how that gentleman | Mr. Ciineman] and the gen- 
¢16,000,000 have been eicgy ag to existing for- | tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Marsmacv]} could 
tifications—to those which have been built or are | have been brought to think that the Committee on 
now in progress; and that the sum of five or six | Military Affairs had charge of the fortification bill 
millions of dollars will complete them; and that it | at the last session, or were in favor of it. The 
will take at least $20,000,000, perhaps more than ee may have arisen from the fact 
that sum, to finish the other one hundred that are || that I felt it my duty to defend the estimates of 
»ronosed to be built, 1 will saywhis to the House, || appropriations that were made for the Army—a bill, 
that originally they classified the forts proposed to | too, which was reported to this House by the 
be built into six classes; when they had completed Committee of Ways and Means, and a bill with 
those in the first and second classes, the third was which the Committee on Military Affairs had 
pat in progress. ‘Those forts are of the most im- | nothing whatever to do, Feeling it to be my duty 
portant character, and necessary to the defence of | to defend a bill containing estimates for the Arnty 
points of importance on the sea-coast, as they pro- || which I deemed indispensable for the service, I did 
tect a Vast amount oC DESPRE in our large cities. || not hesitate to do so, while gentlemen who sat 
| rather think that Boston and New York are now || upon that side of the House assailed that bill with 

great fierceness, and with unfortunate success. I 


pretty well fortified. Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Charleston, and other points, need something fur- | stated, what this House will very soon see is true, 
that a demand would be made this session of Con- 


ther, ‘The works now in progress will enable us 
to protect these cities against attacks where there gress for supplying the deficiencies of that service, 
is a large amount of property invested, but no one which were caused by striking out some of the 
gupposes that every inlet into which a steamer can || items in the bill reported by the Committee of 
run shall be defended. 1 will here make another Ways and Means. Very large deficiencies have 
suggestion to the House: It will require an army | arisen, and the House will be called upon to sup- 
of sixty-five thousand men, according to the esti- | ply them. 
t {do not understand what the gentleman from 
North Carolina | Mr. Cuineman] means, when he 


mate, to man these fortifications; and that is a 
larver army than we have ever had. If you do 

. speaks of the supineness of the Military Commit- 

tee preventing it from discharging its duties. 


not put troops there, the enemy will attack and 

seize upon some of those fortifications. I consider ¢ 

the movement a judicious one in which to review || Mr. CLINGMAN. I believe, Mr. Speaker, 

the whole system—to finish promptly the forts || that my remark was this: that the Committee on 

which are already begun, and to abandon those |} Military Affairs, whose business it was, and who 

which may be deemed unnecessary. claim it as their appropriate duty to look into the 

There are some other suggestions connected with | appropriations for these military fortifications, 

the report of the Secretary which I do not desire | from supineness, or some other cause, (what it is 
the gentleman has not yet explained,) failed to 
make any movement in favor of retrenchment 


to dwell upon now. I do not desire to have con- 

trol of this question; my only desire is that the 

subject may receive that direction which will in- || whatever during the whole two years. 

sure something being done. It was the businessof|| Mr. BURT. Now, the gentleman from North 
the Military Committee, charged with the defence | Carolina [Mr. Ciineman] is quite as unfortunate 
of the country, to have brought in recommenda- || in his phraseology as before. And, sir, | am to 
tions for retrenchments, but, either from supine- || be understood as speaking, not with reference to 
ness or some other cause, they failed to do it. || myself, but in justice to that committee. The 
That may well justify the House in confiding the || Committee on Military Affairs of the first session 
subject toa special committee. I hope the House || of the last Congress—I believe at their very first 
willact upon the suggestion of my friend from || 


| meeting—with unanimity determined to retrench 
Kentucky, (Mr. Marsuact,] and refer the sub- || very materially the expenses of the organization 
ject to a select committee, who will make that || of the Army. The gentleman from North Caro- 
their special business—examine the large volumin- || lina will remember that a Whig Secretary of War 
ous documents—bring in a report, so that we may || was then at the head of the Department, as there 
see what ought to be done. 


isnow. It was deemed a matter of courtesy to 
Mr. CARTTER. After this disclosure of pur- || that gentleman, and of common decency to the 


pose of the gentleman, and after the development || committee and the country, that the Secretary of 
of the contents of the budget that is proposed to 


| War should be called upon to aid the Committee 
be submitted, in justice to my own views, I am | on Military Affairs in their work of retrenchment. 
under the necessity of backing out of the oe 


He was called upon, but the aid was never ren- 
sition to refer the matter to a special committee. || dered. We all know, who were members of that 
{Laughter.} Lam satisfied that the honorable mem- || Congress, and the whole country knows, that the 
ber from North Carolina [Mr. Cureman] mis- || deliberations of both Houses of Congress very soon 
apprehended the direction of the sentiment of the | became engrossed by very exciting subjects. It 
last Congress. If 1 understood it, it was an un- 


was almost impossible to enforce upon the atten- 

yielding sentiment. Just stop there with this plun- || tion of either House of Congress any matter of 
der, and not patch up a new system; but it | ordinary legislation; and we were thwarted—l will 
appears that the Department has gone to work, || not say by the supineness of the Secretary of 
under the resolution of the honorable gentleman, 


| War, or by the negligence 
\o propose anew one. There is no new system of Mr. CLINGMAN, (interrupting.) Ifthe com- 
public expenditure that can be proposed by this | mittee desired retrenchment, why did they not 
Government that will not swallow up more than || bring in a report to that effect? 
the flanks of the old one. 


Mr. BURT. The gentleman from North Car- 
Mr. CLINGMAN. My remarks may have | olina will see that any intelligent report to retrench 
done injustice to the Secretary. I will state this: 


such an immense establishment as the Army of 
that the original plan adopted in 1816 was a very || the United States, or even the fortifications of the 
extensive one. ‘The Secretary recommended that || United States, which he has shown to be so very 
alarge number of these forts be abandoned, and || large; or the man who would strike with intelli- 
eaves it to Congress to say whether they shall || gence and discernment at that system, would re- 
finish those in progress or not. I do not wish it || 


|| quire great labor and research. I say he can- 
to be understood that we should have any new || not do it intelligently without the aid of the War 
system. ‘The only question is, whether we shall || Department. We may apply the knife, but we 
abandon the old system partially or entirely. 


1 ' are just as apt to strike an artery as an unsound 
Mr. CARTTER. . If there is in this projected || limb; and I would like to see, sir, from the dis- 
reformation a new system of fortifications, I am || closure the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
opposed to organizing a select committee for that | Cuuneman] has made, how he, at the head of a 
repoee. If I understood the sentiment of the last | select cominittee, would be able to dispatch so soon 

ouse of Representatives it was to close the gates || the Herculean labor proposed in the report of the 
upon this useless expenditure. That is the only 
| 





salaries, but the works are never finished. What 
| desire is, that we may go on and finish the 
works necessary. ‘TheSecretary states that abont 





Secretary of War. 1 have no doubt he can do it. 
method of getting rid of it; that is the only senti- | f have no doubt of his industry and energy; and 
I suppose the work would not be delayed by his 
that time, that a Phoenix was to rise from the ashes || supineness. I should like to see it; but, sir, if 
of the dead. IfI understood the action of the last || this subject is to be referred to a select committee, 

ongress, it was, upon the subject of fortifications, || I ask of this House that the whole subject of the 
4 finality—a totality. {Laughter. } Army be referred to that committee. And J would 
Mr. BURT. Mr. Speaker, it is proper that I | like to see the gentleman from North Carolina 


ment which I would sanction. I had no idea at 
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| discernment. 
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|Mr. Cumweman) at the head of that committee 
I trust he is much better prepared for these mili- 
tary duties than are the members of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, and that he will perform them 
with great diseretion and intelligence, and that the 
country will be immensely benefited by the result 
of his labors. I shal! be clad to hear of it. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. it was my purpose, in the 
event of the approval by the House of a select 
committee, that it should be given to some mili- 
tary gentleman like my frend from Kentucky, 
(Mr. Marswans,] who has been in service. I am 
but a civilian. I did net wish to heve the charge 
of it, because there were others here more compe- 
tent than myself to discharge the duties. 

Mr. BURT. Mr. Speaker, | am sure that the * 
gentleman would do it justice. I think it unfortu- 
nate that the gentleman from North Carolina did 
not suggest to you, when you were appompoung 
the committees of this House, that there were 
gentlemen in the Hlouse who could perform these 
duties so admirably. 
have 


I am sure the country would 
indebted to him for 
which would conduce to such immense retrench 

ment. Now, upon the subject of retrenchment, it 
is needless to say how far | have I fear I 
have sometimes gone too far. Ican say, with a 
clean breast, that I have never supported any- 
thing which | considered an abuse: and I would 
be willing to compare notes upon that point of 
economy even with my friend from North Caro 

lina—even with him. But, Mr. Speaker, it is not 
to be diseursed—as I have had honor to say 
upon this subject heretofore to-day—that there are 
numerous abuses in ihe Army, aflording immense 
work for the knife of retrenchment; and I would 
like to see that instrument used,even by the skill 

ful hand of my friend from Kentucky, or any 
other gentleman who would wield it wisely and 
effectively. L have tried to reach it. I would have 


been the suggestion 


rone, 


Line 


| done it, had I got the aid necessary to success at 


the first session of the last Congress. Every one 

knows that nothing could be done at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, as it was too short. No sys- 
tem could be matured. IL have, in the Committee 
on Military Affairs, day after day, opposed appli- 
cations for new fortifications. | have complained 
of the corps of engineers—one of the most admir- 
able corps, however, in the world. [ have com- 
plained that they have not made their recom- 
mendations for new fortifications with a proper 
I have, upon that ground, opposed 
many applications for new fortifications, that they 
were intended for the purpose of mere local ex- 
penditure, without regard to the great interests of 
the country. 

I have endeavored to conceive some plan—for we 
can have no system of fortifications in the United 
States upon our immense sea-coast—by which the 
most important points of our coast would b@de- 
fended. No man who has looked at the extent of 
our coast can suppose that every desirable point 
upon it may be defended by fortifications. It is 
impossible. And while I am utterly uginformed 
of the suggestions of the report upon your table ‘ 
I confess, sir, | have great curiosity to hear them. 
I hope the Secretary of War may have suggested 
something that will enable us to improve entirely 
our plan of fortifying our coast. We can have 
no connected system of fortifications, such as pre- 
vails in many countries of Europe. in my opin 
ion they are unnecessary here. I know that very 
many of these fortifications have been sought as 
the mere means of expending money in certain 
localities of our country. I hepe all such abuses, 
as I conceive these to be, will be cut off by this 
report of the Secretary of War; and what the 
report is, | repeat, | am wholly uninformed. Of 
course, Mr. iain the House will do me the 
justice to understand that I have no desire to 
Increase my own labors, or those of the commit- 
tee of which I am a member; but, sir, you know, 

| as does every old member of Congress well un- 
derstand, that a subject is not referred to a select 
committee unless there be some special reason for 
| it, such as the idea that the measure will not 
| receive a candid and just consideration from the 
| standing committeé of the House; and if this 
| House are of the opinion that the Committee on 
| Military Affairs, which has been so recently ap- 
pointed, will not bestow such consideration upon 
this report, I beg them to refer it to such commit- 
tee es will. If there be ne such imagination upon 
the part of this House, I repeat that I cannot see 










































































































why the proper, the legitimate, the fitting duties | 
of that committee should be delegated to a select || Clerk of the House of Representatives, showing 


committee of the House. 

Mr. BOCOCK. As my friend from Illinois 
{Mr. Rresanpson] is not in, I rise to renew his 
call for the previous question. 

Mr. MARSELA LL, of Kentucky. 
gentleman allow me for a moment 

Mr. BOCOCK. The gentleman, I believe, has 
already addressed the House upon this subject; 
and with all courtesy and respect to him, I decline 
to withdraw my call for the previous question. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. } 
from Virginia, that the gentlemen from Kentucky 
{Mr. Marsuart] was about to withdraw his mo- 
tion for a reference to a select committee. ; 

Mr. BOCOCK. 1 withdraw the motion. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I only intend to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that my motion to refer this subject to a 
select committee, was done as an act of courtesy 
to my friend from North Carolina, [Mr. Cuine- 
MAN,| who intimated his wish to institute this in- 
quiry, and that it was not done by way of reliev- 
ing the Military Committee of what seemed to be 
a legitimate part of their duty; and certainly not 
with a view of disparaging the ability with which 
the chairman of that committee has always dis- 
charged his duties. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I beg leave to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that [ mentioned to the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, my design of ma- 
Icing this motion, and communicated to him the 
reasons that governed me. I prefer that it should 
be withdrawn. He understood that I was to make 
it, and knew my object in doing so. 

Mr. BURT. I bee to inform the gentleman from 
North Carolina, in his absence this morning | 
felt it my duty to state to the House that he had 
intimated to me his purpose of moving fora select 
committee, 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
feel desirous of prolonging this discussion. I cer- 
tainly never dreamed that in making the motion 
for the raising of a select committee, it would be 
the intention of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Cuuveman] to shift the responsibility 
upon my shoulders. I certainly did not propose 
to trespass in the slightest degree upon the man- 
agement of the Committee on Military Affairs by 
the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Burr.} 
I will take this occasion to observe, in reply to the 
remarks of the gentleman from South Carolina, 
touching the deficiency bill, which he promised to 
this Llouse—which he has spoken of as being the 
consequence of our failure to carry out the esti- 
mates as they came from the Department—that 
whenever the House of Representatives of this 
country, after denying to the Executive Depart- 
ment appropriations they have asked from us, are 
foffhd consenting to meet those appropriations when 
expended, in the shape of a deticiency bill, it will 
be time for the representatives of the people to 
surrender their powers here, and the sooner they 
go back to the bosom of the people the better. I 
take this occasion to say, that for nota dollar of 
such deficiencies will I ever vote, and 1 do hope 
that the House of Representatives will never be 
found ready or willing to vote a dollar. We ap- 
plied the knife to the Quartermaster’s department. 
t may be we struck in the dark; but whenever 


I will say to my friend | 


the Quartermaster’s department, or any other de- | 


partment, undertakes, in the absence of Congress, |! 


after appropriations have been refused, to make 
such expenditures, and come here expecting them 
in the <1 

time to assert our privileges as the representatives 
of the people, and the guardians of their Treas- 
ury. Il withdraw my motion. 


The report was then referred to the Committee | 


on Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 
OTHER SUBJECTS. 


ape of deficiency bills, then will be the | 


[A message was received from the Senate in- | 
forming the House that that body had elected the 


Rev. Mr. Burier as their Chaplain. ]} 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a com- | 


munication from the Department of the Interior, 
transmitting the report of the Commissioner 
of Pensions, in obedience to the requirements of 
the act of July 10, 1832, comprehending lists of 
the names of the invalids, widows, and orphans, 
now on thé naval pension roll of the United States; 
which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 


| 
| 
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Also, laid before the House the report of the | 


the expenditures out of the contingent fund, and 


| for stationery, for the year ending Ist December, | 


Will the || 


1851; which was ordered to lie on the table and 
be eo. 
Also, laid before the House a communication 


| transmitting the acts of the Greek House of Rep- 


resentatives, for the sessions of 1848 and 1849, 
presented by that body to the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States; which were referred 
to the Committee on the Library. 

On motion by Mr. MOLONY, leave was granted 


| to withdraw from the files, for the purpose of ref- 


erence to one of the executive departments, the 
petition and papers of Mary Stanton, the widow 
of Eldridge Stanton. 


On motion by Mr. BISSELL, it was 


Ordered, 'That the papers in the claims of Antoine Peltier 
and Nicholas La Chance be taken from the files of the | 


House, and referred to the Committee of Claims. 


On motion by Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, it was 


Ordered, 'That when the House adjourns it be till Monday 


next. 
PROPOSED BOUNTY. | 

Mr. AIKEN asked the unanimous consent of 
the House to introduce a resolution; which was 
read for information as follows, viz: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands be in- 
structed to inquire into the justice and propriety of allowing 
bounty land to the Washington Light Infantry, Washington | 
Volunteers, Gerinan Fusiliers, and Hamburg Volunteers, of 
South Carolina, who were engaged in the Florida war, and 
were discharged before the expiration of one month from 
the commencement of their term of service ; and that the 
accompanying papers be and are hereby reterred to said 
comniittee. 

Mr. KING, of New York, objected; and the 
resolution was not received. 

THE TREASURY ESTIMATES—THE DELAY 
IN PRINTING. 

Mr. JISTON. Mr. Speaker, esire to 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speal Ld t 
submit a matter to the consideration of the House, 
and I will only occupy a few moments time in 
doing so. It is known that the estimates from the 
Treasury Department are ‘required by law to be 
laid upon our tables at the meeting of Congress. 
‘Two weeks of the session have now elapsed, and 
those estimates are not to be had. Ido not under- 
take to say, Mr. Speaker, where the fault is; but 
it is very evident that there is a serious obstruc- 
tion to the dispatch of the public business of the 


country, which will require the action of this | 


House in some shape or other. I had intended 
on to-morrow—not supposing the House would 
adjourn over until Monday—to move a resolution 
upon that subject. 
the subject to the attention of the House. On 
Monday I shall move some resolution, by which 
we will be enabled to get at the difficulty, and have 
it removed, if possible. 
Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to sa 

to the House, that the estimates required by law 
have been inthe hands of the public printer of this 


House, who holds the public printing by contract | 


under law, for some time. 

Mr. HOUSTON. How long? 

Mr. BROOKS. 
but for some considerable time. ‘The Secretary 
of the Treasury has complied thoroughly with the 
requisitions of the law, and whatever the fault, or 
wherever it may be, it certainly is not on his hands. 
Nor is it the fault of his department. I do not | 
understand the gentleman from Alabama as ma- | 


| king any insinuation that the Secretary of the | 


| laid 


Treasury has violated the law. ‘The estimates, I 
understand, have to come here printed, and be | 
upon the tables of members; and as the | 


| Secretary of the Treasury was not the printer, it 


was not in his power to do more than to lay the | 
estimates before the public printer. And if he} 


| has not complied with the requisitions of his con- 
I | 


privately, where the fault was. 


|| ject before the House. 


tract, the fault is on his. hands, and not those of | 
the Secretary. 
Mr. HOUSTON. I did not intend to convey | 
an insinuation against the Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury; for I could not know, except it might be | 
ivatel In the discharge | 
of my official duties here, acting in the capacity in | 
which I am, it is proper for me to bring this sub- | 
If it be not the fault of the 


| Secretary of the Treasury—and I do not pretend 


| prompt action at some early day. 


to say it is—it is equally a matter that addresses 
itself to the sound discretion of the House, for its | 
I have ac- 


NAL GLOBE. 


I desire now merely to bring | 


I cannot state the exact time, || 


Dee 


bd 12. 
| —, Mr. Speaker, all I intended to doy, 
| On motion by Mr. 

| journed. 


HALL, the House ad. 


NOTICES OF BILLS. 
| By Mr. HALL: A bill to organize Nebraska 
| _ By Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana: A bill ceding to 
Indiana all the public lands within said State. 
By Mr. STANTON, of Kentucky: A bill to abolish 
| office of Commissioner of Public Buildings. a8 the 
By Mr. MALONY: A bill for the relief of 0 
| of the State of New York. 
| By Mr. MASON: A bill to provide for the repair ang | 
| provement of the dam at the head of Cumberland island i, 
the Ohio river. ‘ 
By Mr. CLARE: A bill to grant land to aid in the eo, 
struction of the military road from Burlington to For De, 


Territory, 
the State of 


ris C rosby, 


|| Moines, in the State of Towa. 


Also, a bill making an appropriation for the constriction 
of a military road from the Mississippi river to Fort Dods 
on the Des Moines river. ™” 

Mr. HASCALL gave notice of his intention to introdyes 
the following biils: 

A bill to be entitled “An act concerning invaliq pen- 
sioners.”’ ‘ 

A bill to be entitled “An act authorizing the names of 
certain widows of revolutionary officers and soldiers 
placed on the pension list.” 

Mr. BENNETT gave notice of a motion for leave to jp. 
| troduce the following bills: 

A bill to equalize the grants of lands to the several States 

A bill to establish an Agricultural Bureau, and to pro. 
mote the interests of agriculture. 


to be 


— 


PETITIONS, &e. 

The following petitions, memorials, &c., were presente 
under the rule, and referred to the appropriate committees: 

By Mr. MILLSON: The petition of Messrs. Ferguson 
& Milhado, praying that their bond given for duties may be 
| cancelled. P 

Also, the petition of Messrs. Williams, Staples & Wj- 
| liains, for the same object. 

Also, the petition of the heirs of Willis Riddick, asking 
| compensation for losses sustained in the revolutionary war. 

Also, the petition of John G. Wilkinson, praying com. 
| pensation for his services as Navy pension agent. 

By Mr. HIBBARD: The memorial of J. E. Martin, late 

acting Consul at Lisbon, praying for compensation for dip- 
| lomatie services. 

By Mr. CABELL of Florida: The petition of Giles W. 

Ellis, Augustus Steele, and James P. Roan. 

By Mr. HALL: The petition of Thomas Ellis, of Platte 

county, Missouri, praying for a pension. 

By Mr. APPLETON of Massachusetts: The petition of 
| Robert B. Storer, President of the Boston Marine Society, 
| and others, that the money now in the United States Treas- 
| ury, unclaimed by deceased seamen, as prize money in 
| public and private vessels, and from contributions made by 
| all seamen of twenty cents per month, be applied to the 
further relief of disabled seamen. 
| By Mr. GOODENOW : The petition and memorial of 
| Charles Foster, by Stewart Foster, bis administrator, for a 
| claim to indemnity against Mexico. 
| By Mr. HAMILTON: The petition of John IHanigan, 

praying that a pension may be allowed him for injuries re- 
| ceived in the war of 1812. 

Also, the petition of John W. Robinson, praying thata 
| pension may be allowed him for injuries received in the war 
| of 1812. 

By Mr. MOORE, of Pennsylvania: The resolution of the 
grand inquest of the eastern distriet of Pennsylvania, re- 
lating to the deficiency of post-office accommodations in 
Philadelphia. 

Also, the memorial of the officers of the Navy, relative 
an equality of rank, &e. ; 

By Mr. JOUN W. HOWE: The petition of Hugh Smith 
and 25 others, citizens of Crawford county, Pennsylvania, 
| praying Congress to establish a post route from Smith’s 
Mills, on Little Sugar Creek, via Cochranton,to Whitunan's, 
on the Susquehanna and Waterford turnpike, in said 
county. 

By Mr. CHANDLER: The memorial of David D. Porter, 
a lieutenant in the United States Navy, praying for similar 
allowance as was. granted to John Hogan, as diplomatic 
agent to the Island of St. Domingo. 

Also, the petition of L. R. Peal, asking for compensation 
for valuable articles lost by shipwreck while on the Explor 
ing Expedition, and also for arrears of pay. ; 

By Mr. HEBARD: The petition of Sarah Smith, widow 
of Alba C. Smith, a private in the Mexican war, fer 4 
pension. ise 

By Mr. McNAIR: The petition of stindry citizens of 
Delaware county, Pennsylvania, relative to a modification 
of the bounty land act of 28th September, 1850. 








IN SENATE. 
Fripay, December 12, 1851. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. C. M. Butire. 
PETITIONS. 

Mr. FISH presented the petition of Lydia Ann 
Mills, widow of John Mills, deceased, late a boat- 
swain in the Navy of the United States, prayins 
to be allowed a pension; which was referred 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. —__ 

Mr. SHIELDS presented the petition of Jacob 
Cooper, praying to be allowed the seven years 
half-pay due his father as lieutenant 1 the 
Army of the Revolution; which was referred to 
the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 
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